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A Stumbling-Block 
By Fred J. Atwood 


ECAUSE, professing still to be 
A follower of the Lamb of God, 
I walk in devious paths where he 
Is never seen, has never trod, 
E’en thus it is that some, through me, 
The Master’s face may never see. 


Because, professing to be wise, 
And to have found the Truth, the Way, 
I oft am seen in Folly’s guise, 
Unmindful whom I thus betray, — 
Yet so it is that some, through me, 
To Heaven’s gate may lose the key. 


Because, professing his dear name 
Whose love is infinitely great, 

My tongue will even friends defame, 
And flashing eyes oft tell of hate,— 

Alas, alas, that some, through me, 

May, hopeless, face eternity ! 


Concordia, Kan. 
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Loditorial 


‘* Faith’’ and are not 
two separate things, but two phases 
or aspects of the same thing. Faith is the inner 
spirit that links a soul with Christ, and thus secures 
to the soul power to do for God and man. Works 
are the manifestation of that linking, evidencing to 
man and to God that the current of power is com- 
plete. Faith is the fire, works are the heat which 
the fire gives out. Fire without heat is dead ; it 
may look as if it were warm, but it is only a show, 
like colored tinsel in a summer grate. There is such 
dead fire as this, and such dead faith. Let the show 
not deceive us. 


Faith and Works ** works ’’ 


One Thing 


~ 


All men need taskmasters. A 
Stimulus of a Stint ¥ 4 

pedestrian of well-known swiftness 
and endurance makes the confession that, when he 
walks along the street, he is likely to fall into the 


lazy gait of the majority. It is nox until he drops 


behind some rapid walker, and sees how much he 
must increase his speed to keep up, that he realizes 
how weakly he has been strolling along. Fortunate 
are the men who know how to get the most out of 
themselves by acting as their own taskmasters. They 
are the workers by schedule. They plan each day 
in advance, and do not toil at hap-hazard. Care- 
fully estimating what they can do, and should do, 
they hold themselves rigorously to the stints they 
have fixed, and so avoid the necessity of having 
overseers. And they are the. sort who rise to be 
the overseers of others. 


% 


It has been well said that ‘‘ where 

bread grows on trees, we find the 
This suggests why it is that the Bible 
speaks so highly of him ‘‘ that overcometh.’’ It is 
only by being an overcomer that we can grow into 
worth. Man ‘‘becomes something,’’ says Bur- 
roughs, ‘‘only by overcoming something. ’’ The 
athlete loses interest in a feat that has become easy. 
Alexander sighed for more worlds to conquer ; he 
was too big a man to enjoy going out of business. 
No manly man likes to feel himself shrivel ; this is 
why many rich men keep on toiling and making 
money. ‘They object to shriveling, and therefore 
keep on in the struggle of overcoming. ‘There can 
be no moral Alexanders among us. In the religious 
and moral life there are always more worlds to con- 
quer. Before us always lies the joy of the privilege 
of growing through overcoming. 


More Worlds to 
Conquer 


weak races.’’ 
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Love is not an impulse or an emo- 
tion, but submission to a law which 
is the expression of a perfectly loving will. So the 
beginning of commands is, ‘*‘ Thou shalt love God,”’ 
and its enlargement is, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor.’ What some suppose to be an evanescent 
and hardly responsible mood of the mind, is really 
the voluntary submission of our wills to God’s will, 
the free and steady obedience of a positive “law. 
And as this law is the expression of God’s loving 
nature, so it is by our participation of the divine 
nature that we are enabled to render it obedience. 
** Loving God,’’ says Bushnell, ‘‘ is but letting God 
love us.’’ John’s great saying might be rendered 
in the present tense as truly as in the past, ‘‘ Not 
that we iove God, but that he loves us.’’ 
Madam Guyon sings : 


Letting God 
Love Us 


Or, as 


*‘I love my God, but with no love of mine, 
For I have none to give ; 
I love thee, Lord, but all the love is thine, 
For by thy life I live.’’ 


= 


Helping or Hindering Pulpit and pew are more inti- 

the Preacher mately related than most parish- 
It is hard for the speaker who has 
a large block of empty seats just in front of him to 
wax eloquent. He is spending a large proportion 
of nerve force and vocal energy just to overcome 
that depressing barrier of nothingness that confronts 
him. He finds the church walls lined all round with 


ioners suppose. 


‘* hearers,’’ and quite a gathering in the rear center, 
of those who are perhaps complaining that the 
speaker isn’t loud or distinct enough. They would 
not for anything accommodate themselves to the 
speaker by filling in that dismal blank space that 
confronts and disheartens him. They do not know, 
when they criticise him as dull or uninteresting, that 
they are probably about half responsible for that 
dulness ; they do not think of the wear and tear they 
are subjecting him to simply to gratify their unreason- 
able indisposition to move forward. Cicero has 
come down through the ages as a reputable orator, 
and yet even he said, ‘‘the orator is what his 
audience makes him.’’ « 
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Good Luck or God’s Goodness 


HERE are persons who are counted very lucky. 
Their friends have this idea of them, and they 
themselves think there is something on which to base 
the idea. Other persons are similarly looked at by 
themselves and by others as remarkably unlucky. 
What basis is there for thinking thus? What basis 
can there be ? 

What do we mean byluck? Luck is understood, 
in a general sense, to mean fortune, or chance, or 
happening. There are few who have any well-de- 
fined idea in connection with the word. Most use 
it because of a lack of a well-defined idea. They 
employ it as a substitute for a thought—in the 
absence of the thought; as it has been said that 
those who do not believe in God often believe in 
ghosts. Many connect the term ‘‘luck’’ with cer- 
tain persons as indicating their characteristics on 
course in life, as favorable or unfavorable, or, rather, 
as favoring or unfavoring. ‘Those who are not satis- 
fied with using the term without any supposed 
meaning in their own minds, sometimes talk vaguely 
and imposingly of an undiscovered law of nature, as 
conveniently covering their admission of ignorance 
of any specific meaning. Thus a well-known phi- 
losopher without philosophy declares that ‘‘ luck is 
untraced and untraceable law.’’ But, as even John 
Stuart Mill points out, there can be no such thing 
as a law apart from the idea of a lawgiver, therefore 
an undiscovered law is, at the best, or at the worst, 
the uniform way of working of a Power or Per- 
sonality. 

Either there is a God, or there is not a God. 
Either God is supreme, or God is not supreme. To 
those who say in their heart that there is no God, 
They are beyond the 
Those who recognize 
the existence of God, either count God supreme, or 
recognize a power or personality of evil combatting 
God. Both of these two classes believe that all 
good is from God ; those who think that there is an 
evil personality working against God can, it is true, 


there is nothing to be said. 
realm of argument or reason. 


consistently believe that evi/ comes from that source. 
For instance, Paul, writing to the Thessalonians, 
says of himself and companions that they would fain 
have visited them once and again, but ‘‘ Satan hin- 
dered’’ them. In other words, there is a certain 
reasonableness in thinking that what is called by 
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many ‘‘ good luck ’’ is God’s favoring goodness, and 
that bad luck is a result of the adversary’s working ; 
but there is no reason for thinking that good luck or 
good fortune, or anything else good, is the result of 
any other cause than God’s favoring goodness. 

If all good is from God, the little good and the 
great good are alike from him. We must not make 
the mistake of measuring his standards by ours, and 
of supposing that he deems great what we thus 
deem, and that he counts small what is small in our 
sight. With him, the small is great and the great 
is small, and all is small and all is great, and, again, 
nothing is either great or small. With him a thou- 
sand years are in his sight, as a single day, and a 
single day is as a thousand years. 

It is with God’s creatures in his sight as it is with 
limitable or limitless time. ‘‘ Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? and not one of them shall fall 
on the ground without your Father,’’—that is, with- 
out the consent and the act of your Father. ‘* The 
very hairs of your head are all numbered,”’ or, as it 
more literally means, every separate hair on your 
head has its number and place, and fills its position 
in God’s providence. We have no right to suppose 
that it is more of a work for the all-powerful God to 
create a world or to save a soul than it is for him to 
hear a young raven when it cries, or to give wisdom 
to an anxious mother as she seeks the means to 
secure bread for her needy child. What room, 
then, is there for luck, or fortune, or chance, in the 
realm of God's care and ministry ? 

There is an important practical side to this truth 
which we shall do well to consider. Right action is 
promoted by right thinking, and wrong action is 
promoted by wrong thinking. If we have the idea 
that certain events in our life are worthy of God’s 
attention, but that minor matters are beneath his 
sight and care, we are likely to look at them accord- 
ingly. If, however, we realize that in all things we 
are dependent on God, we naturally want to trust 
him for things small and great, and to commit our- 
selves and all our interests unhesitatingly to him, 
nothing doubting. In this state of mind our morn- 
ing prayer, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread,’’ in- 
cludes our every need, bodily, mental, and spiritual. 

If we are sure that all good is from God, and that 
what some would call gvod luck we can confidently 
call God’s goodness, then we can count even what 
is called dad luck as permitted of God, and sure to 
be overruled of him for our truest welfare, according 
as we trust in him. Looking at God’s dealings with 
us in this light, we may be sure that he knows what 
is best for us, and that we can depend on him as 
knowing all and as ruling over all, and we need 
never fear any evil from ill luck or from all the com- 
bined forces of evil in the universe of God. 


££ % 


Motes on Open Letters 


More than ten years ago, and a year 
or two after the International Lessons 
had for the second time been selected 
from the Book of Esther, attention was called in these 
columns to a remarkable discovery, just made, which 
threw light on that book. That this left a lasting im- 
pression on at least one reader of The Sunday School 
Times is evidenced by the following letter from an IIli- 
nois pastor. 


Light from the Past 
on Esther 


Some years ago (and, I think, again republished in your col- 
umns) there appeared in your Lesson Helps a most excellent 
explanation of the ald royal palace, with its dark and difficult 
connecting passages, and a drawing illustrating the protecting 
fortress in the time of Queen Esther. I have been indulging 
the hope of seeing it reproduced in your columns for our lesson 
for October 15. The use I made of it as a pastor was to repro- 
duce the drawing on a purtable blackboard, four by six feet, 
making it as large as my space would allow, then studying up 
your explanations and the scriptural settings (my congregation 
was also exhorted to read up a definitely suggested portion of the 
Scripture account, and any helps they had). The hour for the 
evening service was given to that blackboard lesson. By judi- 
cious advertising, mv audienre was increased fer that service 
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They were frankly informed that I borrowed the drawings, and 
enlarged them from your columns. They were so highly pleased, 
that when, some years later; we came to the same Sunday-school 
lesson, I repeated the exercise, having hunted up the old paper 
from my files ; another audience was delighted. 

It was Professor Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., who, in 
1888, described in these columns the noteworthy results 
of researches conducted upon the site of ancient Shu- 
shan by a French archeologist of distinction, M. Marcel 
Dieulafoy. The book that Professor Jastrow then re- 
ferred to as forthcoming from Dieulafoy's pen has now 
been in the hands of the public since 1890, when it was 
published in Paris by Hachette et Cie. It is entitled 
‘« L’ Acropole de Suse,’’ and it was from this handsome 
quarto that some of the illustrations were reproduced 
which appeared in the picture supplement to The Sun- 
day School Times of September 16. Professor Jastrow’s 
article was reprinted, in part, in these columns, in 1893, 
and it is now similarly reprinted in this week's issue, 
in the department Worth Repeating, for those who, like 
the Illinois pastor, are interested in light from the past 
on our present-day Bible study. 
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Fellowship with evil-doers, in the 
sense of being partners or yoke-fel- 
lows with them in their wrong-doing, 
is not only undesirable, but is obviously improper. Yet 
with the world as it is, it is neither proper nor desirable 
to separate ourselves wholly from all whose practices we 
are unable to approve. The prayer of Jesus for his dis- 
ciples, before he sent them out on their final mission in 
his name, was, ‘‘I pray not that thou shouldest take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep 
them from the evil.’’ Just how far one should go, and 
where he must draw the line of separation, in ac- 
cordance with this petition, is often a vexed ques- 
tion with believers. A correspondent from Missouri 
tells of a community where it was proposed to solicit 
contributions from saloon-keepers for the building of a 
needed new church edifice. He asks : 


Receiving Help 
from Evil-Doers 


. 


Do you, or don’t you, think it would be wrong to solicit and 
accept donations from the saloon men ? 

As to the particular community in question, the Edi- 
tor is not competent to decide as to what is proper for 
Christians there, in view of all existing circumstances. 
It is not for him to be their judge. . Yet he is glad to 
point out principles which Christians, there and else- 
where, are to consider in deciding as to their action. 
Asking others to do right rather than wrong is certainly 
well as a uniform rule of conduct. Asking those who 
are recognized as evil-doers to share their ill-gotten gains 
with the Lord’s people, as a means of honoring the 
Lord, is certainly not well even in an exceptional case. 
To illustrate these statements : If a church building in 
the country is on fire, it would be well to call on all the 
neighbors, good and bad alike, to help put out the fire. 
Who doubts that? It may be as well, in some cases, to 
aid in erecting a needed church building, as, in other 
cases, to aid in preserving a useful one from destruction. 
All hands may, in such a case, be asked to take hold. 
If a man who runs a saloon and gets money by the ruin 
of his fellows be asked to give a percentage of his ill- 
gotten gains, as such, to the church, it is difficult to see 
how the church authorities and members, as such, can 
be counted other than his moral partners. 
gets, the more they get. 
shared. 


The more he 
The profits are practically 
So far, there is no difficulty in deciding what 
is right or what is wrong. The trouble is in settling 
border-line cases. If a saloon-keeper comes into a 
church, and hears an appeal for missions, and either 
puts a contribution on the plate, or puts his name on 
a card with a promise to pay a sum of money on call, 
he would seem to be on a par with other church atten- 
dants at that time. It would hardly do for a deacon 
to stop at the pew entrance, and decide as to the moral 
fitness of a contributor before he receives his offering. 
If, indeed, his money is to be rejected by the church in 
this instance, how about the money offered by an elder, 
or deacon, or steward, who has inherited the money made 
by his father in rum-selling or distilling ? And how about 
the money of church-members who are known to be 
growing rich by cheating their neighbors in law or poli- 
tics? In short, we are never justified in specifically 
sharing with wrong-doers the profits of sin in any such 
way as to seem to be partakers of their evil deeds. Yet, 
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on the other hand, it is not for us to judge or condemn 
the good acts of men who share with their fellows in right 
doing. It is for Him who seeth their hearts to pass on 
their spirit and on ours, 
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From Contributors 


The Master of the Dance of Death 
By W. H. Withrow, D.D. 


HE closing years of the nineteenth century are re- 
markable for their anniversaries of the birth of great 
In the sphere of art the most remarkable of these 
is the famous painter, Hans Holbein the younger. He 
was born in the old Swabian city of Augsburg. The exact 
date is unknown. The elder Holbein was remarkable 
for the ideal sentiment of beauty, and mild, yet warm and 
strong, harmony of color of his pictures. Sixteen altar- 
pieces by his hand in the Pinakothek at Munich give 
evidence of his genius. 
‘«In surveying these proofs of the vast industry of this 
tireless master,’’ says Professor Wilhelm Liibke, «‘one 


men. 








The physician. 


is overcome by regretful astonishment on learning of the 
unpropitious fortune with which he struggled towards the 
very end of his life. Stories of legal executions repeated 
year after year from 1515 to 1518, when, for the most 
part, only the smallest sums were in question, are pain- 
ful to read. Even in 1521 he underwent a seizure for a 
debt of two florins and forty kreuzer. In such a con- 
dition of affairs, it is no wonder that his great son, so 
soon as his wings were plumed for flight, deserted the 
nest, and never again revisited Augsburg.’”’ 

In 1526, at the instance of Erasmus, the younger 
Holbein went to England with a letter to Sir Thomas 
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The empress and her train. 


More. Sir Thomas received him with the utmost cor- 
diality, and employed him to execute many extensive 
works, —among others, portraits of himself and his family. 
He introduced him to Henry VIII, who took him into his 
service. The king provided him with apartments in the 
palace, together with a liberal salary. A well-known 
portrait of Henry V1il was peinted by Holbein, who 
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painted also the portraits of most of the notabilities of 
the court. 

On the death of Jane Seymour, he was sent to Flan- 
ders to paint the portrait of Christiana, Duchess of 
Milan, whom Charles V had recommended to Henry for 
a fourth wife. The duchess is credited with having sent 
word to the king that she had but one head. If she 
had two, one of them should have been at His Majesty's 
service, 

Holbein’s ‘‘Ambassadors,’’ now in the National 
Gallery, London, according to th¢ opinion of connois- 
seurs, must be reckoned among the twelve greatest pic- 
tures in the world. 

His most celebrated religious picture is the so-called 
«Madonna of the Meier Family."' The Virgin 
stands in an alcove, and holds in her arms the infant 
Saviour. The woman with her head wrapped in linen 
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hundred years the subject was represented in rude 
paintings wherever people most did congregate,—in the 
market-places and town halls, in the cloisters of churches, 
and especially in the arcades of burying-grounds, as at 
Pisa. These paintings exhibited a strange combination 
of tragic pathos and grim grotesque. They were found 
in almost every country in Europe, accompanied by 
verses in the vernacular of the people. 

The subject appealed to Holbein by the opportunity 
it offered of combining quaint humor with religious 
teaching. He repeated this theme over and oyer again 
both in painting and in the queer woodcuts, of which we 
give illustrations. One of the most notable of these 
treatments is his series of frescoes in the council hall at 
Basle. Kings, popes, emperors, lawyers and doctors, 
lords and ladies, are all compelled to dance a measure 
with the grim skeleton Death. Quaint German verses 
enforce the obvious moral. The following are 
rude translations from those at Basle. 











pe 


sos 








Madonna of the Burgomaster Meier, Holbein, Dresden. 


represents the burgomaster’s deceased wife. By her 
side kneel Dorothea Kannegiesser and her daughter 
with a rosary. The burgomaster kneels behind a young 
man who supports a sick child. Nothing could be 
more exquisitely touching than the infant Saviour, who 
has taken the child's sickness upon himself. He leans 
his head upon the Virgin's breast, and stretches out his 
hand in blessing. The sick child is filled with astonish- 
ment as he looks at his fingers, no longer wasted by dis- 
ease. ‘‘ The fervid devoutness and genuine sentiment 
of this picture,’’ says Liibke, ‘‘ will always endear it to 
all hearts as one of the most profound and truthful de- 
lineations of German home life.’’ 

Holbein’s engravings on wood deserve particular at- 
tention. He began to try his hand at the art when he 
was but thirteen years old, and attained the greatest 
proficiency. He executed a great many woodcuts for 
the publishers of Basle, Zurich, Lyons, and Leyden. 
The most famous is a set of allegorical cuts engraved 
from his own designs, known as the ‘‘ Dance of Death."’ 
These are an austere and solemn allegory, or a grim 
sermon akin to that ‘‘ Triumph of Death’ by Cimabue, 
the father of Italian painting, which, after six hundred 
years, still proclaims its ‘‘ Vanitas, Vanitatis,’’ in the 
fading frescoes of the Campo Santo at Pisa. 

This strange subject probably originated in some of 
The season of 
Lent was often introduced by a sort of masquerade, in 
which a figure representing death appeared during the 
closing revels of the carnival, and danced with whom- 
soever he chose. These persons then disappeared from 
the scene as a symbol of departure from life. For three 


the religious plays of the middle ages. 





»**O queen, for joy there is no room, 
You must descend into the tomb ; 
No gold avails nor beauty’s sheen, 
To keep you from the world unseen. 


** My ladye, leave your toilette’s care, 
And for a dance with me prepare ; 
Your golden locks can’t help you here. 
What see you in your mirror clear? 


**O horror! what is this? Alas! 
I’ve seen Death’s figure in my glass. 
His dreadful form fills me with fright, 


My heart grows cold and senseless quite.’’ 


Another remarkable series of paintings on 
this subject is found at Lucerne, Switzerland, 
—not by Holbein, but by some less skilful 
hand. Through the quaint old city rushes, 
with arrowy swiftness, the river Reuss. It is 
spanned by four~ bridges, two of which have 
long, covered arcades, the spandrils in the roof 
being decorated with very strange pictures. 

One series of one hundred and fifty-four 
represents scenes from the Scriptures and from 
Swiss history. The other series represents the 
celebrated ‘‘ Dance of Death.’’ The paintings 
are accompanied by descriptive German verses. 
Death is represented by . skeleton masquerad- 
ing in a variety of characters. He arrests a 
gaily-dressed gallant going to a festival, while 
the guests wait in vain. He lays his bony 
hand on an infant in the cradle, while the 
mother, filled with trepidation, draws near. 
Dressed in plumes and velvet doublet he con- 
fronts a warrior on his horse. He appears 
as a spectre at a banquet, and holds aloft an 
hourglass to a reveler. He tears a banner from 
the grasp of a mail-clad warrior, and rides victorious 
through a battle scene. With a wicked grin, he holds 
the train of a queen walking in a procession, and acts the 
acolyte to a priest at the altar. He appears suddenly to 
a king and his ministers at the council board, to a bride 
among her tire-women, and plays on a dulcimer to a new- 





wed man and wife. He snatches his spade and mattock 
from a gardener, and arrests travelers on the highway. 
He comes to a goldsmith among his jewels, to a merchant 
He 


greets a proud court dame in her state, a magistrate in 


among his bales ; he mixes the colors of an artist. 


his robes, a monk in his cell, and a gay pleasure party 
He snatches the scepter from a monarch, 
With a wicked leer, 
he puts out the lights upon the altar where a nun is 


in a carriage. 
and his red hat from a cardinal. 


kneeling, while she turns her head to listen to a youth 
pleading at her side. In cap and bells he dances with 
a queen, and leads a blind beggar into an open grave, 
The sketches 
ranging from tragic to grotesque, yet all full of solemn 


in his 


are full of character and expression, 


suggestion. Longfellow, ‘*Golden Legend,’’ 


graphically describes this remarkable series of paintings. 


so 


‘In Holbein’s ‘ Dance of Death,’ ’’ says John Forbes 
Robertson, ‘‘ the reality is startling, the dramatic inten- 
sity fearful, the irony sublime. If there is anything in 
the whole range of art which awakens in us the sense of 
moral responsibility, it is surely when we gaze on the 
malicious delight of irresistible, inevitable Death, whom 
no earthly glory can dazzle, no\rags and poverty induce 
to pass by on the other side, no semblance of sanctity 
cheat, no grandeur of soul overawe. Time and place 


are forever opportune with him, whether momentous or 


(3) 647 
trivial, whether solemnly grand or sordidly plebeian. 
In his lack-luster eyes ugliness has no repulsion, 
beauty no charm; and their vacant stare falls alike 
witheringly on youth and on all-suffering manhood, 
on smiling infancy and driveling old age. Sometimes 
he dangles for long a will-o'-the-wisp hope before the 
eager and credulous eyes of his victims and those dear 
to them ; at other times the moments of supreme and 
tender happiness—long wished for, long prayed for, at 
last happily realized, end abruptly in a shriek of terror 
or wail of unutterable human wo, when he draws aside 
the curtain of their joy, and with sardonic grin beckons 
on the loved one to rise and come away."’ 

Between October 7 and November 29, 1543, Holbein 
fell a victim to the plague which ravaged England in 
that year, ‘‘and himself answered to the dread summons 
of that grim Death he had so frequently depicted.’’ 

Toronto, Can. 
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** Stick-to-ativeness ”’ 
By Eleanor Root 


** TF a fellow gwine wuhk jes’ as hahd as he ken foh 
fohty yeahs, somepin's jes’ natcherally ' bleedged 
foh to occuh,’’ an old darkey is quoted as saying. 

If we all had the upright, downright faith of this 
darkey, more things certainly would “ occur"’ in this 
world than do. The trouble with too many of us is that 
we stop short just this side of success. 

‘*What is the use? We never can reach the goal,"’ 
we say, and relaxing our endeavors, or giving up en- 
tirely, lose sight of success forever, when with clearer 
vision and greater perseverance we might see the waving 
palms of victory just ahead. 

‘« He has staying qualities ; he sticks to everything he 
undertakes,’’ 
man. This is a commentary that means something. 
There can be no doubt of the issue in such a case, 


we sometimes hear remarked of a young 


Boston. 
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Latest Research in Bible Lands 
Edited by Professor Dr. H. V. Hilprecht 


Palestine 


N May 4, shortly after the temporary close of the 
excavations at Tell Zakariya, the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund of England began digging at Tell-es-Safi, 
situated to the west of the former place, and included in 
the Turkish permit granted to Dr. Bliss and his asso- 
ciate, Mr. Stewart Macalister, in October, 1898. The 
Vale of Elah, coming westwards through the low hills of 
the Shephelah, sweeps around its north side, and at 
once enters the Philistine plain. ‘‘Tell-es-Safi thus 
stands as a natural fortress between the plain and the 
The summit of the mound, which is 
about three hundred feet above the river bed, is crowned 


rolling country.’’ 


with a Turkish wely, built some thirty years ago ; and 
the ground surrounding the latter is not flat like the sur- 
face of Tell Zakariya, but is irregular and broken up by 
rubbish heaps, A graveyard encloses the modern build- 
ing, and, burials constantly occurring on this site, the 
surface is always changing. The mounds of rubbish 
on the lofty south end of the mound represent the ruins 
of the crusading fortress of Blanche-Garde, built in 
A.D. 1144 as an outpost of defense, during the war with 
the people of Ascalon. At several points along the 
slope of the tell there appear above the surface portions 
of a massive wall, probably indicating the limits of the 
ancient city, which was about four hundred yards long 
In consequence of the 


fact that a modern village and two graveyards occupy 


and two hundred yards wide. 


the larger part of the summit, there is but little space 
left for excavations. A search for the ancient acropolis, 
which must have stood at the important south end, is, 


unfortunately, thus made entirely impossible. 


Different Strata Discovered 

Dr. Bliss’s first task was to determine the nature and 
depth of the accumulation by means ofs trial trenches. 
In the shaft nearest the eastern slope, rock was found at 
a depth of forty-one feet, in the others at thirty feet and 
twenty-four and a half feet respectively: For the first 
five foet Arab pottery occurred ; below this, for five feet 
or more, the ware was of Jewish type; thence to the 
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rock the fragments were pre-Israelite in character, gfow- 
ing more ancient as the excavators descended. Similar 
results were obtained by three shafts sunk on the north- 
east plateau. The general character of the accumula- 
tions having been determined, an area eighty by ninety 
feet large was marked out for the first great clearance to be 
accomplished in three sections, each eighty by thirty feet. 
At the time of the first report of his work, Dr. Bliss had 
completed the first section, and deepened the second 
about half-way to the rock. The results drawn from 
the thousands of potsherds exhumed daily justified the 
conclusions drawn from the trial pits. Dr. Bliss recog- 
nized four different strata of pottery,—‘‘a pre-Israclite 
stratum on the rock, older than the lowest stratum at 
Tell Zakariya ; a later pre-Israelite stratum ; a stratum 
contemporaneous with the Jewish period, and extend- 
ing into Greek times ; and ‘‘a crusading stratum."’ In 
the third Jewish stratum, two jar-handles, with royal 
stamps, occurred, —one illegible, the other inscribed 
‘*To the king—Shocoh’’ (that is, ‘‘ has furnished, de- 
voted it’’). 

Interesting Finds Unearthed 

The objects found in this great clearance were of stone 
(uninscribed weights, catapult balls, corn-rubbers, beads, 
slate spindle-whorls, a lamp-stand, rudely incised cyl- 
inder, etc.), bronze (arrowheads, fragments of vessels, 
pins, spatulas, three coins, etc.), iron (arrow- and spear- 
heads, a sickle, fragments of knives, pins, bolts), and 
paste (beads, two scarabs, one scaraboid, three Egyptian 
amulets). One ‘‘crusading’’ silver coin was found near 
the surface. Long sections of the city wall were laid 
bare by excavation. It did not rest on the rock, but on 
the lowest stratum of dédris, a circumstance which seems 
to indicate ‘‘ that the wall was not built much earlier 
than the Jewish period.'’ It consists of external and 
internal facings of rubble, with a filling of earth and 
field stones. The face stones are laid in mud mixed 
with straw. At two points the wall was found to be 
twelve feet thick. ‘‘ Projecting from the wall, at inter- 
vals ranging from twenty-eight to nearly thirty-six feet, 
are buttresses, ranging in length of face from thirty to 
thirty-four feet.’’ Directly to the south of the wely, 
the existence of a thick brick wall was proved, both its 
thickness and the character of its foundations being still 
unknown. While tracing part of the eastern wall, Dr. 
Bliss discovered the most interesting objects so far 
brought to light at Tell-es-Safi, and evidently cast down 
at one time at a period when the rampart was in ruins, 
They include a stamped jar-handle with two lines of 
Hebrew writing, busts and other fragments of statuettes in 
limestone, fragments of face-masks in pottery, terra- 
cotta figurines in great variety, etc., photographs of 
which have not yet been published. 

So far, the excavations have failed to furnish positive 
facts for the proposed identification of Tell-es-Safi with 
the Biblical Gath. The next report of Dr. Bliss, which 
may bring the desired proofs in the line of inscriptions, 
will be eagerly expected by all Bible students. 


Babylonia 

According to a Turkish periodical, the administration 
of the Imperial Ottoman Museum in Constantinople has 
requested the Sultan to grant permission for exchanging 
all duplicates of Babylonian antiquities discovered in 
the vilayet of Baghdad for objects recently unearthed in 
the ruins of ancient Susa in Persia. The permission 
will doubtless be granted, as the construction of a third 
museum building, intended chiefly for the preservation 
of the numerous Hittite monuments, has been recently 
authorized, which will also furnish the additional room 
needed for the Persian monuments. 


Work on the Temple of Bel at Nippur i 

During the month of July, the work of the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania has been 
continued with good results, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary heat, from which the members of the staff 
and the native workmen suffered greatly. A consid- 
erable force of Arabs has been employed in removing 
the large mass of rubbish covering the northeastern wal! 
of the temple enclosure. They camesoon upon a struc- 
ture of crude bricks belonging to the latest period of 
Babylonian history, the exact nature of which can be 
understood only in connection with the general history of 
the venerable sanctuary of Bel. In the strata over the 
eastern corner of the temple adjoining the section where, 
in 1896, the torso of an inscribed statue in diorite had 
been found, the fragment of a marble vase of the an- 
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cient king Lugal-zaggisi was discovered, supplementing 
in a most welcome manner the text of the mutilated 
passage in the first column of the published long inscrip- 
tion. Not less important are two complete bricks, each 
containing in three sections the legend of a hitherto un- 
known Jatesi of Nippur, Lugal-sur-su, who apparently 
lived in the fourth millennium before our era. From 
the same trenches came the large fragment of a brick 
of Ashur etil-ilani, son of Ashurbanapal of Assyria, who, 
like his two predecessors, repaired a portion of the tem- 
ple, and, as was shown by the results of the first year’s 
campaign,” ruled even in Nippur several years after 
Babylon had already proclaimed its independence under 
Nabopolassar. Until the end of July, the eastern cor- 
ner of the temple had been ‘excavated to a depth of 
eight feet below the ancient street, while near its nor- 
thern corner, the workmen had reached the unburned 
bricks of the period of King Ur-Gur of the second 
dynasty of Ur (about 2800 B.C.). Among the latest 
discoveries made at the beginning of August, we men- 
tion a beautiful small head in marble of light-brown 
color, in a very perfect state of preservation, and the 
fragment from a large torso in diorite, both testifying 
anew to the existence of works of art, in the ancient tem- 
ple, which were unfortunately destroyed, mutilated, or 
carried away by the invading Elamites during the reign 
of Hammurabi (about 2280 B.C). 

From the outlying mounds, several inscribed Hebrew 
vases, a quantity of cuneiform tablets, seal cylinders, 
and other archeological objects, have been rescued. At 
the unanimous request of the committee in Philadel- 
phia, Professor Hilprecht, the scientific director of the 
expedition, has decided to go personally to the field 
of excavations next month, and to remain in Babylo- 
nia until the» middle of next year. He will start for 
Nippur as soon as he has completed the organization of 
the Semitic section of the new Archeological Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania, which, it is expected, 
will be opened some time in November. During his ab- 
sence, his assistant, Dr. Clay, will take charge of his 
University work in Philadelphia. 


Egypt 
Professor Steindorff of the University of Leipsic writes 
to the Editor : ‘‘ For the present all is quiet in Egypt. 
Most of the Egyptologists who during last winter 
were busily engaged on the Nile have returned to their 
homes in Europe, and are enjoying a vacation, so as to be 
able next season to resume work with renewed energy. 


Petrie’s Latest Results on Exhibition 

‘«This year, as usual, Petrie has exhibited the results 
of his excavations in the rooms of University Col- 
lege, London. Most conspicuous here are the objects 
brought to light by the excavations, undertaken at 
the expense of the Egypt Exploration Fund, in the 
cemeteries along the western desert, between Hu and 
Denderah. The tombs from which the objects come 
range from the oldest times to the Roman period. The 
most important discovery made here is that of peculiar 
Egyptian graves dating from the end of the middle king- 
dom,—about 1700 B.C. These graves are shallow cir- 
cular pits, about two feet deep and four feet across. 
From the form, Petrie called them ‘pan-graves.’ As 
in the oldest graves,—for example, those in the ceme- 
teries of Ballas and Naqaida,—so here the bodies are 
cramped up. The pottery is in part identical with that 
of the twelfth dynasty and later, some of it being black, 
and some red with black tops, like the so-called pre- 
historic pottery, but differing from that in its forms. 
All of this pottery being of the twelfth dynasty or rather 
later, we can by means of it approximate the age of these 
graves. A peculiar feature is the burial of very many 
skulls of domestic animals, such as oxen, sheep, and 
goats. In some cases over a hundred skulls were found 
together. The backs are all cut away, so that they can 
be hung up like the Greek bucrania. The facial bones 
are decorated with spots and lines of black and red 
paint put on with the finger. This custom of hanging 
up skulls goes back to the earliest ages of Egyptian 
history. 

“Of the work of the Egyptian Research Account, 
which, as stated in a previous letter, successfully con- 
tinued its excavations on the site of the ancient Hiera- 
conpolis, very few results could be shown, because un- 
unexpected delays in shipping prevented the exhibi- 
tion. However, the exhibition of the drawings made 
of a tomb of the first dynasties, by Mr. F. Green, 
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made up for the lack of many other things. One of 
these drawings shows a black ship with a very high 
prow... The stern cable; the seat for the watchman, 
shaded by a branch; the two cabins, connected by a 
bridge, —all are features like those of the ships painted 
on the vases which are found in the tombs of the same 
period. Another white ship has men and goods on the 
top of the cabins. The steersman with the steering oar 
is another feature of the ship. Two other ships have be- 
tween them five animals standing around a leg-trap,' and 
near by a hunter cutting up an animal whose legs are 
tied together. 

‘* Along with these antiquities a loan collection of pre- 
historic objects is exhibited, the most remarkable being 
specimens of stone vases. 


Dr. Borchardt’s Excavations 

‘« Concerning the excavations carried on in June by 
Dr. Borchardt, in the ruins of a town near the pyramid 
of Illahun, under the auspices of the Berlin Museum, I 
can now give a few more particulars. No hieratic papy- 
rus, as was expected, has come to light, and of the 
Mycenzan and A‘gean pottery only one fragment has 
been found. But Dr. Borchardt was able to make a 
close study of the hou$e ruins, which had been hastily 
examined by Petrie, and to record important observa- 
tions upon the structure of the Egyptian dwelling- 
houses. But the most interesting-event in the course of 
these excavations was the discovery that this town, 
which the Egyptians called Hetep-Usertesen (‘ King 
Usertesen is contented’), is by no means, as was 
hitherto supposed, and as was still maintained in my 
last letter, a settlement established for the workmen en- 
gaged in building the royal pyramids. We must regard 
it, rather, as a residence of King Usertesen II, in the 
immediate vicinity of which he built his pyramid. On 
what Petrie calls the acropolis was located the palace of 
the Pharaoh. Here is a new proof of the fact that in 
Egypt, as in other Oriental countries of antiquity and of 
the middle ages, especially in Assyria also, the custom 
prevailed by which every king, after his accession to the 
throne, built for himself a separate palace, and near this 
a new capital, keeping his court in a place different 
from that occupied by his predecessor, Then, near this 
capital, the tomb-pyramid also was built, and to this 
circumstance we have to attribute the fact that for the 
pyramids of the old and middle kingdoms, the sites are 

continually changing.”’ 

Philadelphia. 
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For Children at THome 


A Lost Mother 
By Ella Beecher Gittings 


T is no uncommon thing for policemen to find lost 
children upon tke streets, and to restore them to 
their homes, but here is an interesting story of a Colo- 
rado Springs officer who had the pleasure of restoring a 
lost mother to her family. 

One morning, as the policeman was sitting on a box 
in front of a drug-store, he was startled by seeing a 
strange-looking animal crawling up his trowsers’ leg. 
With a quick motion of the hand, he caught it by the 
tail. At first he thought it was a rat, but it was unlike 
any rat or mouse he had ever seen. Plainly it was 
neither squirrel nor gopher, nor could he think of any 
animal known to him to which he could liken it He 
took it to police headquarters, where it was kept on ex- 
hibition for a time, but no one—not. even a learned 
college professor who chanced that way—could give it 
a name. 

At length, as one of the officers was passing a fruit- 
store, he saw in a small glass show-case a nest of seven 
baby animals exactly like the one at the police station. 
The fruit-dealer told him that they had been found in a 
bunch of bananas just received from South America. 
Returning at once to headquarters, he fetched the ani- 
mal imprisoned there, and placed it in the show-case 
with the babies. They at once ran up to it, and showed 
by unmistakable signs of joy that they had found a lost 
mother. 

Finally, there appeared a ‘‘ wise man,’’ who said that 
they were South American mice, otherwise known as 
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kankaroo rats. In shape and general appearance they 
resemble a kangaroo, but have feet like the hands of a 
monkey, having thumb distinct from the fingers or toes, 
and, like the monkeys, they hang by their long tails. 
Having satisfied their hunger, the little ones went to 
sleep with their tails coiled around the tail of their 
mother, which she had turned over her back. 

The officer declares that, when he first discovered the 
strange animal crawling up his leg, there was an appeal 
for help in its eyes, —the look of a stranger in trouble in 
a strange land! 

Monument, Colo. 
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Spirit and Method 


Consulting the Wishes of 
our Scholars 
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By Professor Cheesman A. Herrick, Ph.D. 


F what does a Sunday-school consist? Certainly it 
is not the officers of administration, neither is it 
the teachers who generally constitute its governing body. 
The school includes these, but it has a larger and more 
important element ; namely, the members of the vari- 
ous classes and departments who pass under the head 
of scholars. Scholars are frequently such a quiet and 
non-assertive factor of the school that their rights and 
wishes are likely to be forgotten or ignored. Officers 
and teachers have too long exercised what they regard 
as their prerogative, and have forced themselves and 
their policies on those who by meekness and endurance 
have shown that in important matters they are well able 
to teach. Rights and wishes of official”boards and gov- 
erning bodies of the school are, generally speaking, 
mere incidents, and are contingent upon the rights and 
wishes of that larger body, the scholars of the school. 
The Sunday-school should be a democratic organization. 
it can have no higher mission than to teach people to 
make right decisions. Persons learn to decide by de- 
ciding. A deference to the wishes of scholars helps to 
create a power of choice, which, when rightly guided, 
will become a valuable element in their moral andi reli- 
gious training. 

Moreover, permitting the scholars to decide for them- 
selves is the most certain way to make the school suc- 
cessful in point of attendance and interest. Student 
government is a well-tested principle of modern school 
administration.! A principle of procedure with the 
writer in dealing with boys in a large secondary school 
is, Do what you please, but please to do the right thing. 
Sometimes boys are told that the only compulsion upon 
them is that they will be forced to have their own way. 
When a boy is faced with this statement, he is likely to 
consider his own way ; his wishes are consulted, and he 
soon gts to the point of regarding the rights and wishes 
of others. When teacher and pupil begin each to 
put himself in the place of the other, the way has been 
opened for a settlement of the most perplexing ques- 
tions of school discipline. The practice above described 
has even greater efficiency in managing a Sunday-school. 
If scholars have not beer used to decide matters for them- 
selves, they are likely to respond to the suggestion of their 
choice that it makes no difference to them what is done, 
—to which the answer should be made that it makes no 
difference to any one but themselves. At times it is not 
possible to get more than that a particular decision is 
not objectionable ; but this much is a start, and is well 
worth the effort that it may take to get it’ Scholars, if 
consulted, come to feel themselves more than mere au- 
tomatons ; they have a new interest in themselves, in 
their class, and in the school. It is sound educationally 
to consult the wishes of scholars, and by so doing the di- 
rectors and teachers become child leaders. In addition, 
it is expedient to do so, for thereby the perplexities of 
school administration are minimized. 


When and How Shall We Do It? 


Granting the truth of the above, what are some of the 
matters about which, and the ways in which, the wishes 
of scholars are to be consulted ? Four of these, at least, 


present themselves : (1.) In the formation and constitu- 
1 See Principal Ray’s paper on “ Pupil Government in a Chicago Gram- 
mar School” (Bleomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Company). 
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tion of classes, (2) in the securing of regular teachers, 
(3) in the assignment of ‘substitute teachers, and (4) in 
determining the policy of the school. 


When Classes are Being Made Up 


Under -this head the preferences to be consulted are 
individual. Only those scholars are to be put together 
that are congenial. There is no disguising the fact that 
scholars come from different sorts of homes, that they 
attend different day-schools, and that they move in dif- 
ferent social circles. Then why should they be forced into 
the close association of a Sunday-school class? Failure to 
regard this principle of difference has caused countless 
heartaches and driven scholars in great numbers from 
the Sunday-school. But ought the Sunday-school to 
recognize social differences? Certainly not in the sense 
that it has more regard for one than another. But the 
Sunday-school must take people as it finds them, and 
do all that is possible to make them better. Officers 
and teachers should exercise great care in the making up 
of classes, that only those are put together that are likely 
to prove congenial ; but, if there is in any class one ele- 
ment that is not assimilated, or that would be better as- 
similated in some other class, the way for transference 
should be open. Scholars should feel at all times that 
they are in their classes from choice, and ‘not from com- 
pulsion. 

When Assigning the New Scholar 


In a large school the class assignment of a new scholar 
is difficult. There are generaily several classes into 
which the new comer may go, and there is a strong 
probability that, if the decision is made off-hand, it will 
be wrong. In such a case a good place to begin is, 
Does the new scholar know any one in the school, and, if 
so, is it possible for him to go on trial to the class of 
such a one? Get as much information as possible, and 
make a temporary assignment. The name is not to be 
entered in the class-book ; the scholar is a visitor. If, 
after repeated visits, the prospective scholar is not pleased 
with the personnel of the class and with the teacher, he 
should visit another class, and continue to visit until 
suited, when he should elect for himself, and be regu- 
larly enrolled. Existing classes and teachers are to be 
consulted here ; many classes are not available for new 
scholars, but in general these questions settle them- 
selves. Persons do not wish to go where they are not 
wanted. 

When Securing Regular Teachers 

A change of teachers is, to the experienced superin- 
tendent, a cause for concern. Change frequently means 
loss, but sometimes it is necessary, and at times it is 
desirable. In cases of vacancy in any class, the super- 
intendent is in danger of assigning one of his friends, or 
some promising person who offers service, and be at once 
out of the difficulty ; but let the superintendent remem- 
ber that he is not the one to be taught. Here his 
function is to guide the class to make a wise choice. 
Those who present themselves as teachers should have 
it made clear to them that they are expected to demon- 
strate their fitness as substitute teachers, and that when 
they are assigned to classes it will be only after they 
have taught such classes, and are freely elected by their 
members. Several prospective teachers should ‘ candi- 
date’’ in a class until its members are somewhat ac- 
quainted with them, after which a choice will be easy, 
and in all likeiihood it will prove satisfactory. Cer- 
tainly, on the teacher's side, no one wishes to serve a 
class unless the service is acceptable. Such a method 
of choosing a teacher cannot fail to bring about a close- 
ness of personal feeling. Mutual understanding and 
mutual regard will make both scholars and teacher bet- 
ter suited, and on each side there will be a larger meas- 
ure of profit than otherwise. 


When Assigning Substitute Teachers 

Every well-organized school should have an arrange- 
ment for furnishing substitute teachers. Best of all, this 
should be in the hands of the teachers. Each teacher 
should notify the class of his absence in advance, and 
confer with its members as to the acceptability of the 
person he has fixed upon as substitute. It may be that 
his arrangement is satisfactory, in which case the diffi- 
culty is at an end ; but if he cannot suit the class, he 
should notify the officers of the school of that fact. 
Every school should have an emergency list of those 
who are prepared to take classes,—some of a particular 
grade, and some without limitation. With such a list, 
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the superintendent may go to the class in which there is 
a vacancy, and give, within certain limits, a choice as to 
who shall teach the class. At times it may happen that 
one person only can be offered, but this fact should be 
made known, and the question put, ‘‘ Is there any objec- 
tion, or has any one in the class some other suggestion ?"’ 
When substitute teachers are taken to a class with this 
sort of an arrangement, they get a different reception, 
and pass a different hour, than when they are arbitrarily 
assigned. 
Letting the School Make Decisions 

It will be noted that under the first head our reference 
was to individual choices and preferences, while under 
the second and third regard was had for the wishes of 
classes. There can be no practical difficulty in permit- 
ting individuals to choose freely, and, if this be done, 
the choice of classes will give no difficulty, for those 
who are together are of one mind. In addition, is it pos- 
sible and wise to appeal to a wider range of interests, and 
have decisions made by the school as a whole? Most 
assuredly, yes! The school should feel that it is a 
democratic organization. Policies should be formulated 
by officers, they: should be acted upon by teachers, 
but in so far as they affect the school as a whole, the 
school should be appealed to for a decision. It has been 
observed that, after questions are put for a vote of the 
school, it enters with new interest and new heart upon 
what it has decided to do. 


Isn’t It Only Fair? 

Exceptional cases will arise to which the above sug- 
gestions do not apply, but they are the cases that are 
above and beyond all ‘rules. What is here set forth 
seems so natural, and so likely to be done, that one feels 
like apologizing for having written it out. It is an at- 
tempt to consider the rights of others, to regard the work 
of the Sunday-school as imposing duties and obligations 
upon the workers, but as giving them no rights at all. 
Officers who are wise and discerning may safely submit 
questions for individual, for class, and for school de- 
cision. The superintendent who refers questions will be 
gratified that the decisions ultimately reached are so 
frequently those he would have made at once ; but it is 
incalculably wiser to have the decisions made by those 
who are to abide by them, for they have the training that 
comes from deciding, and the decision is acted upon 
with better grace. Where two ride on a horse, one, of 
necessity, must ride behind ; but should not his wishes 
perforce be consulted? If the one who rides behind is 
to be kept for the ride, if he is to have any interest in it 
and be profited thereby, he must be consulted as to 
choice of route, rate of speed, and other details. 

Philadelphia. 
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When so many Sunday-school offi- 
cials are complaining that teachers 
Teachers'-Meetings do not attend the teachers’ -meeting 
as largely as they should, it is a relief to know that 
Superintendent O. S. Stowell of the First Presbyterian 
School of Alton, Illinois, secures an average attendance 
of twenty-eight of his thirty teachers. He writes : ‘‘We 
give a teacher credit for attendance if they furnish a 
substitute for their class during their absence... . Our 
teachers are, with one exception, all drawn from the 
ranks of the school. Having grown up with it, they 
know its needs better than any one, and fully understand 
that a school is what the teacher makes it. 


All Teachers 
Present at 


The assist- 
ant superintendent has not been absent a Sunday for 
years, and there are many who pride themselves upon 
their regularity. . . . I do know that God has blessed us 
in this work, and possibly prayer for faithful teachers 
had as much to do with it as anything else.’’ One 
teacher in this school came back from her summer re- 
sort every Sunday in order to help her class keep the 
banner they had won for high average in scholarship, 
which includes punctuality as well as regularity. 
* 


In one locality, the principal of a secu- 
lar school, believing that an educa- 
tion, to be symmetrical, must include 
a knowledge of the Bible, curtails the Monday lessons 
in order that his pupils may not lack in time for a thor- 
ough preparation of the Sunday-school lesson. The 
concession is generally appreciated, and incites to a 
renewed interest in the sacred Scriptures. 


Co-Operation 
of Public School 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson. Calendar 


Fourth Quarter, 1899 


1. October 1.—Joy in God’s House 


2. October 8.—Haman’s Plot against the Jews 

3. October 15.—Esther Pleading for her People 
4. October 22.—Ezra’s Journey to Jerusalem 

5. October 29.—Psalms of Deliverance. . . 
6. November 5.—Nehemiah’s Prayer 

7. November 12.—Rebuilding the Walls of Jerusalem . 
8. November 19.—Public Reading of the Scriptures . . . 
9. November 26.—Woes of Intemperance 
10. December 3.—Keeping the Sabbath 

at. December 10.—Lessons in Giving 

12. December 17.—Fruits of Right and Wrong Doing . 
13. December 24.—Christ’s Coming Foretold 


14. December 31.— Review. 
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. . Psa. r22 

Esth. 3: 1-11 

. Esth. 8: 3-8, 5-17 
Ezra 8: 21-32 

. Psalms 85 and 126 
tem 

. « Neh. 4: 9-18 
. Neh, 8: 1-12 
Prov. 23 : 29-35 
Neh. 13: 15-22 
Mal. 1: 6-11 and 3; 8-12 
Mal. 3:13 to 4:6 
Isa. 9: 2-97 
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Lesson 5, October 29, 1899 


Psalms of Deliverance 


Psalms 85 and 126 


Read Jer. 3r. 


Memory verses: Psalm 126 


GOLDEN TEXT: They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.— 


Psa, 126: 5. 


COMMON VERSION 


1 LoRD, thou hast been 
favourable unto thy land : thou 
hast brought back the captivity 
of Jacob. 

2 Thou hast forgiven the in- 
iquity of thy people ; thou hast 
covered all their sin, Selah. 

3 Thou hast taken away all 
thy wrath: thou hast turned 
thyself from the fierceness of 
thine anger. 

4 ‘Turn us, O God of our 
salvation, and cause thine anger 
toward us to cease. 

5 Wilt thou be angry with us 
for ever? wilt thou draw out 
thine anger to all generations ? 

6 Wilt thou not revive us 
again: that thy people may 
rejoice in thee ? 

7 Shew us thy mercy, O 
LORD, and grant us thy salva- 
tion. 

8 I will hear what God the 
LorpD will speak: for he will 
speak peace unto his people, 
and to his saints : but let them 
not turn again to folly. 

9 Surely his salvation és nigh 
them that fear him ; that glory 
may dwell in our land. 

10 Mercy and truth are met 
together; righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other. 

11 Truth shall spring out of 
the earth; and righteousness 
shall look down from heaven. 

t2 Yea, the LORD shall give 
that which ¢- good; and our 
land shall yield her increase. 

13 Righteousnes shall go be- 
fore him ; and shall set ws in the 
way of his steps. 

. . - . . 

126 : t When the LorRD 
turned again the captivity of 
Zion, we were like them that 
dream. 

@ Then was our mouth filled 
with laughter, and our tongue 
with singing: then said they 
among the heathen, The LORD 
hath done great things for them. 

3 The Lorp hath done great 
things for us; whereof we are 
giad. 

4 Turn again our captivity, 
O LORD, as the streams in the 
south. 

5 They that sow in tears shall 
reap in joy. 

6 He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him. 


REVISED VERSION 


LorD, thou hast been 
favourable unto thy land : 

Thou hast ' brought back 
the captivity of Jacob. 

Thou hast forgiven the in- 
iquity of thy people, 

Thou hast covered all their 
sin. [Selah 

Thou hast taken“away all 
thy wrath : 

Thou hast turned /hyse/f 
from the fierceness of thine 
anger. 

?Turn us, O God of our 
salvation, 

And cause thine indignation 
toward us to cease. 

Wilt thou be angry with us 
for ever? 

Wilt thou draw out thine 
anger to all generations ? 
Wilt thou not quicken us 

again : 

That thy people may rejoice 
in thee ? 

Shew us thy mercy, O LorD, 

And grant us thy salvation. 

I will hear what God the 
LORD will speak : 

For he will speak peace unto 
his people, and to his 
saints : 

But let them not turn again 
to folly. 

Surely his salvation is nigh 
them that fear him ; 

That glory may dwell in our 
land. 

Mercy and truth are met 
together ; 

Righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other. 
Truth springeth out of the 

earth ; 

And _ righteousness hath 
looked down from heaven. 

Yea, the LorD shall give 
that which is good ; 

And our land shall yield her 
increase. 

Righteousness shall go be- 
fore him ; 

And shall * make his foot- 
steps a way fo walk in. 


12%6 : t When the LorpD 
* turned again the captivity 
of Zion, 

We were like unto them that 
dream. 

Then was our mouth filled 
with laughter, 

And our tongue with singing : 

Then said they among the 
nations, 

The LORD hath done great 
things for them. 

The LORD hath done great 
things for us ; 

Whercof we are glad. 

Turn again our captivity, O 
LorbD, 

As the streams in the South. 

They that sow in tears shall 
reap in joy. 

Though he goeth on his way 
weeping, *bearing forth 
the seed ; 

He shall come again with 
joy, bringing his sheaves 
with him. 


1Or, returned te *Or, Turn te us * Or, set us in the way of his steps 
4 Or, brought back those that returned to Zion * Or, bearing the measure 


of seed 


In verse 1 (Psalm 126) the American Revisers would substitute the 


margin “drought back,” etc., for the text. 


For “Lorp”™ or “the 


Loan” they would substitute “ Jehovah ” in every case 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— What God has done, and will do (Psa. 85 : 1-15). Six 
things ‘‘Thou hast’’ done (1-3). Four petitions (4-7). 
“I will hear, what God the Lord will speak"’ (8). Glory 
in Immanuel’s land (9). A prophetic picture of Christ 
(10-13. Compare with Psa. 67 and 72, Isa. 32: 1, 2, 17). 

Mon.—// God be for us, who can be against us ? (Psa. 124, with 
Rom. 8 : 31). Agreatdeliverer (1, 2). A great deliverance 
(3-5). A song of praise (6-8). Personal application 
(Rom. 8 : 31). 

Tues.—//lustrations and Petitions (Psa. 125; 1-5). Asa moun- 
tain for stability (1), As the mountains for security (2). 
The rod and the lot (3). A petition (4). A conclusion (5). 

Wed.— The Second Lesson Psalm (Psa. 126 : 1-6). The captivity 
turned (1), Laughter and singing (2). ‘The great things 
he has done (2, 3). Freedom likea river (4). Sowing and 
reaping (5, 6, with Gal. 6: 7, 8) ® 

Venn coanoontion Sor the-Deliverer (Psa. 96 : 1-13). 
of welcome (1-6). 
heathen invited (10). 
The king cometh (13). 

Fri.— The Deliverer Comes (Psa. 97 : 1-12). 
(rt). The king's throne (2). 
The king's people (7-12). 


A song 
The order of service (7-9). ‘The 
The heavens and earth unite (rr, 12). 


The Lord reigneth 
The king's presence %36). 


Sat.—/srael Delivered (Psa. 98: 1-9). A new song (1). The 
world-wide salvation (2, 3). The great orchestra (4-8). 
Deliverance from unrighteousness and injustice (9). All 
wisdom, all power, all justice, all love, and all these for- 
ever. Let him reign. 


Sun.— Universal Praise (Psa. 100: 1-5). His service (1, 2). His 


people (3). His gates, his courts, his name (4). His 
mercy, his eternal truth (5). 


Chicago, lil. 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTECEDENT Events.—The Hebrew language has 
a group of words, best translated by the English 
word ‘‘exile'’ and its cognates, which describe the 
carrying off of the population of a country and settling 
them in some other country. The great instances of 
this‘in the Old Testament are the forced migrations from 
northern Israel under the Assyrian kings, and from 
Judah under Nebuchadnezzar. The language has a dif- 
ferent group of words which properly apply to the case 
of captives taken in war. In the lesson, no word of the 
first group is used. Captives in war may be exiles in 
the propér biblical sensé of the term, or may not. 
There is nothing in either of these two Psalms to indi- 
cate that the writer had the events of the Babylonian 
exile in mind, th6ugh, equally, there is nothing to indi- 
cate the contrary. The contents of the Psalms fit the 
post-exilian situation well enough, but they exactly as 
well fit many other situations in the centuries before and 
after Cyrus. 

Time.—These psalms are undated. Psalm 85 belongs 
to the group of songs ascribed to ‘‘the sons of Korah”’ 
(Psa. 42 to 49 and 84 to 88), and Psalm 126 to that de- 
scribed as songs ‘‘of ascents’’ (120-134). Presumably 
these were two earlier psalm books that have been in- 
corporated into our present book of Psalms. The second 
of these was certainly not compiled till long after the exile, 
but supposably it may contain songs that had been 
written centuries earlier. 

PLACE. —Palestine. , 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.—There are none. But there is a 
good deal of parallel phraseology, for which see the 
reference bibles. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE genuine, if not widely spread, revival of heal- 
thy religious feeling in the Jewish settlements. in 
Babylonia, has left its evidences in many songs or psalms 
of the period, and, among these, in the 85th and 126th 
of our Psalter. The loss of the temple service had 
turned the mind of all, more than in the past, to the 
study of the law, a body of men gradually rising, known 
as the scribes, from their life-work being the copying 
and exposition of the ‘*‘ Books of Moses,"’ and in the 
end, though less frequently, to the perpetuating and ex- 
pounding of the other sacred books. 

Reverence for the letter of the heavenly oracles was 
daily tending to a multiplication of forms and rites, 
which only too soon eclipsed the higher wofth of the re- 
ligion of the heart ; but in these psalms of the Exile and 
the Return we find zealous ritualism flowing, as yet, in 
one mingled stream with the truest devotion of humble 
sincerity. The 126th Psalm appears to be a memento of 
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the bitter disappointment of the Pilgrim Fathers at the 
contrast between their excited hopes when setting out 
from Babylonia, and the depressing state of things 
around them at Jerusalem. 

When Jehovah brought back the Captives of Zion, the 
deliverance seemed beyond belief, as if only a dream. 
Joy woke the song and the laugh, nor could they refrain 
from boasting to their heathen neighbors. of the great 
things God had done for them (vs. 1-3). But only a 
few had returned, after all, and the colonists suffered at 
once from their weakness and the darkness of their 
future. Zion had been re-founded with heavy toil and 
many tears. Oh that God would send them more 
brethren, and also prosperity, that their present misery 
might be cheered, as the thirsty Negeb would be if 
streams were to turn it into fruitfulness! Yet they 
must not despair. He who sowed his handful of seed, 
with weeping, in honest work towards the restoring Jeru- 
salem and the state, would doubtless, in the end, reap a 
blessed harvest. 

Psalm 85 appears to have been a temple hymn of the 
young colony of the returned, the first seven verses be- 
ing intended to be chanted by the worshipers, and the 
remainder by the priests as an answer from God to the 
prayers of his people. It opens by a tender acknowl- 
edgment of his goodness in permitting the return, which 
showed that he had forgiven their past and laid aside 
his anger with them, Yet they felt that they needed, 
even now,—as their prophets, such as Haggai and 
Zechariah, told them,—a great revival of their first love 
and zeal. 

Things- went gloomily with them, but if God, in 
mercy, rekindled their enthusiasm, he would assuredly 
follow it with deliverance from their troubles (vs. 1-7). 
To this the priests sing, in reply, that they feel assured 
that they will hear God speaking peace to his penitent 
children, but only if they do not again turn to their 
folly. If thus sincere in their prayer, blessings of all 
kinds will distil on the land. The grace of God will 
meet the truth of man ; truth will spring from the earth 
in the regenerated community, and God's righteousness 
smile on. them from heaven... He would give,.them all 
that is best ; the land would. yield. its, harvests ;. right- 
eousness would go before him through Judah, and his 
steps would open for them the way of earthly and hea- 
venly blessings. 

Bournemouth, Eng. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


ATRIOTISM makes men great by being founded on 
great principles and supported by great sacrifices. 
Patriotism is an expansion of family love. It is the first 
step to loving every neighbor. In Israel's best estate, 
church and state were one. The monarchy was a the- 
ocracy. Patriotism was piety. 
church hymns. 


National songs were 
It would be similar if all our chuzches 
were resonant with peans connecting our victories with 
God's plans and help. Then we might be singing, 
‘Our fathers worshiped other gods beyond the flood. 
Thou hast brought them over the great and wide sea to 
a goodly land. ‘Thou hast cast out the heathen and 
planted thine own vine.’’ Then should we hear the 
real spiritual meaning of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Bunker Hill, Yorktown, Appommatox, and San- 
tiago shouted by men singers and women singers on 
every holy day. But what poet has insight to know 
their high relations, and voice them in immortal song ? 

Notice, 1, how closely restoration from captivity is 
related to forgiveness of iniquity (vs. 1-3). The world 
owes its conception of the close relation of sin and degra- 
dation, kept law, and personal worth, to this revelation. 
Human systems make joy and sorrow to result from the 
caprice of the gods, or from remediless fate. But being 
under regular laws, every man can determine his destiny 
by conformity or defiance. 

2. But, notwithstanding great favors have been re- 
ceived, greater ones are possible and prayed for (vs. 
4-7). What great breadth of thought and greatness of 
life when one prays that God will make a whole nation 
receive another infusion of large life! (v. -7.) 

3- Having prayed, they listen for God's answer with 
perfect faith that he will speak peace (v. 8). 

4. Jehovah's answer is mostly in the words of former 
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Scriptures. There is no newly spoken word. It is 
‘enough for their faith to recall that these words have 
been spoken once. 

5. Psalm 126 is a jubilant pean full of laughter and 
song, with confession of the great things the Lord had 
done for them (v. 3), and a general conclusion that in- 
tensity in spiritual life, even to tears, like Christ and 
Paul, results in great harvests. of joy (vs. 5, 6). Spirit- 
ual life should be the most intense of all. Its interests 
and outcomes are greatest. Its actiyities should be. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


GOD of our salvation (v. 4). A most sweet title. 
When we could not save ourselves, God comes with 
eternal rescue by Jesus Christ. But in order that God 
be this to us, we must penitently and believingly trust 
God, not ourselves. Yet how many vainly attempt to save 
themselves, instead of accepting God as their salvation ! 
Wilt thou not quicken us again: that thy people may 
rejoice in thee? (v. 6.) The returned exiles, though 
God had forgiven them, must return to a land their sins 
had devastated. Though forgiven, many of the results 
of their sins remained. I knew a man whose sins had 
sadly smitten both himself and his family. He had 
turned to God, he had been forgiven, but still the tem- 
poral consequences of his evil were all about him. But 
now, consciously forgiven, he could beseech God with 
free heart to give him strength to plant the seeds of 
righteous deeds amid the desert sin had wrought. God 
tid. Now doing righteously, the results of such doing 
began to appear on every hand. Soon, amid restored 
circumstances, his family and himself were full of joy. 
Forgiven, keep on praying for God’s quickening grace, 
that he may help you bring bloom where your sin had 
blighted. 

I will hear what God the Lord will speak (vy. 8). 
When, though forgiven, we are disheartened at the results 
our sins have brought upon us, then, instead of bewail- 
ingly despairing, turn ear to God's promises, and so get 
heart. He has spoken peace to you. You are now joined 
to God, for that is the root idea of peace. Wijh God 
working for you, every one of his promises shall come to 
glorious consummation. Only, though the wisdom be 
bitterly learned, cherish the wisdom. Do not let the folly 
of sin divide you again from God. Your blessedness and 
true success lie in keeping closely joined to God. 

Mercy and truth are met together ; righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other (v. 10). How entirely is 
this fulfilled in Jesus Christ! Every one of the attributes 
of God meet and embrace each other in the atonement 
of Christ. Mercy comes to display in him ; truth is re- 
vealed by him ; righteous law which we had broken is 
honored in him ; peace toward God and toward a re- 
morseful conscience is possible through him, Jesus 
paid it all,—all the debt you owe. Yet he so paid it 
that, while you are saved, all God's glorious attributes 
shine forth undimmed in your salvation. Oh ! accept so 
perfect a salvation. 

Yea, the Lord shall give that which is good; and our 
land shall yield her increase (vy. 12). 1 knew him un- 
christian, the slave of evil habits, almost friendless, 
poor, with barren and loveless home. 
Christian. How changed was everything about him 
home happy, It 
true. Spiritual prosperity often brings prosperity tem- 
poral. 

When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, we 
were like unto them that dream (126:1). Do not think 
surprising mercies impossible. Often Mr. Spurgeon 
used to tell me of wonderful divine deliverances. Why 
do they not come to me? I asked myself. Yet, when I 
looked back upon my life, I had to acknowledge such 
deliverances had come even to me. But I had been so 
blind to them ! Our mouths would be more filled with 
joyful laughter if we had Mr. Spurgeon’s constant and 


I knew him 


friends many, money sufficient. is 


thankful recognition of God's mercies. 

They that sow in tears shall reap in joy (v. 5). What 
the husbandman gives to the earth, the earth gives 
back to him in wealthy fold. - It is thus with God. 
Even though it cost you tears, give to God. God shall 
give back to you abundantly. The late Mrs. Judson 
called. a place she had to live in for a time in Burmah 
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‘* Bat Castle,'’ the old building was so whirring with the 
bats. But it was for God's sake and for love's sake she 
did it, and even ‘‘ Bat Castle'’ paid back great revenues 
of joy. 
Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ie certain points these two psalms are alike in con- 

struction. .In each there are three principal di- 
visions of the thought, the first picturing Israel as happy 
in God's favor, the second picturing Israel as unhappy 
by reason of God's disfavor, and the third giving a 
highly pictorial statement of the principles involved in 
the case. 

Psalm 85 : 1-3.— Zhy /and : Palestine, the home of the 
Lord's people. — Thou hast brought back ; This is prefera- 
ble to ‘‘ hast returned to,’’ the rendering of the margin of 
the Revised Version. — 7he captivity : The word may be 
either abstract or collective. Asacollectiveit is equiva- 
lent to ‘‘the captives.’’ The captives were compelled 
by their captors to go from their native land. God has 
reversed that order of march, and they have come back. 
—Hast forgiven: Iniquity, with its liability to punish- 
ment, is a burden, and God has lifted it.—/H/ast covered 
all their sin: The word here used is different from that 
used to describe atonement. In the phrase for atone- 
ment, it is the eyes of the judge or the offended party 
that are covered. 

In these three verses there is a note of rejoicing, 
which is none the less real for its. being implied rather 
than expressed. i j 

Verses 4-7.—A supplication which is throughout a cry 
of distress, implying a situation the direct opposite of 
that implied in the preceding three verses. We may 
suppose that the actual condition in the time when the 
psalm was written was this condition of distress, while 
the preceding verses describe the ideal which the psalm- 
ist wished for; or, we may suppose that there was a 
partial restoration of captives, and a manifestation of 
favor in part, while in other respects the disfavor still 
continued. — Zurn us: The same word with that trans- 
lated ‘‘brought back’’ in verse 1. The singer here 
thinks of himself and his countrymen as still in cap- 
tivity, and asks that they may be restored to their 
homes. This fits in with the following lines, which im- 
ply that God is provoked with his people, angry with 
them, his anger lasting a long time. . 

Verses 8-13.—After thus contemplating the favor 
which God might show to his people, and which he 
shows in part, and then the distressing disfavor which 
he also shows, the singer, expressing his confidence in 
God, reflects upon the principles involved. —/ wi// hear: 
Better, ‘‘I would hear,’’ or, ‘‘ Let me hear,’’ putting 
the two following verbs in the present. The idea is 
that God from time to time utters his mind concerning 
his people, and the singer expresses his wish and deter- 
mination to be a confiding listener.—//e speaketh peace 
unto his people ; Taken as a whole, that is his message, 
though at times distresses alternate with joys. —Surely his 
salvation is nigh ; It is so in spite of all appearances to 
the contrary. — Mercy: In the sense of loving-kindness, 
not that of pity.— 7Zruth springeth : So, correctly, the 
Revised Version.—Hath looked down: Not ‘shall 
look,’’ as in the old version. It is a truth that loving- 
kindness and peace are incongruous with folly and false- 
ness. God's righteousness recognizes this. But in the 
case of those who fear God, loving-kindness and truth, 
righteousness and peace, truth and righteousness, are 
severally on the same side, and heaven and earth are 
alike enlisted for the salvation of such. 

Psalm 126 : 1-3.—As in the corresponding verses in 
Psalm 85, we have here an expression of exultant joy at 
the turning of the captivity of Zion.— 7hem that dream : 
We.are accustomed to speak of our dreams as if in them 
we had delightful experiences surpassing those of our 
waking hours. As a matter of fact, this is not true, but 
it is very familiar as a way of speaking. A thing seems 
like a dream when it seems too good to be true.— 7hen 
was our mouth; ... Then said: **Then"’ is an adverb of 
time, and not a mere conjunction correlative to ‘‘when.”’ 
—Our tongue with singing : More distinctively ‘‘ loud 
singing.’'—H/ath done great things : Note the repetition 
of the phrase. Such repetitions are characteristic of these 
‘* Songs of Ascents."’ 
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Verse 4.—In contrast with the situation in che pre- 
ceding verses, the singer and his countrymen are still in 
captivity, and are praying that their captivity may be 
turned.—As streams in the South: The Revised Ver- 
sion, by capitalizing the initial, indicates that ‘the 
South’’ is here a geographical name. In the famous 
South country of Palestine the streams vanish in the 
dry season, and all beauty and freshness of verdure van- 
ish with them. When the rains come, the streams re- 
turn, and the life of vegetation returns with them, 

Verses 5, 6.—Strange that, even when one exults over 
the turning of captivity, he should at the same moment 
have to pray in sorrow that captivity may be turned. 
But this mingling of tears and joy is a part of the uni- 
versal experience of men.—-Shad/ reap in joy, ... come 
again with joy : In each case, the word for «‘ joy ’’ means 
‘‘loud singing,’’ it being the same word as in the second 
verse, A strictly literal translation of the last verse is the 
following : 

** One goeth, goeth, even weeping, bearing the handfuls of 

seed ; ‘ 
He will come, will come, with load singing, bearing his 
sheaves.’’ 


The picture in the phrase, which the Old Version trans- 
lates ‘‘ precious seed,’’ is that of the sower with his 
basket or sack of seed, from which he draws out the 
handfuls that he sows. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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Songs and Sighs 
By. Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


PART of the nation had returned, but to a ruined 

city, a fallen temple, and a mourning land, where 
they were surrounded by jealous and powerful enemies. 
Discouragement had laid hold on the feeble company, 
enthusiasm had ebbed away, and heart as well as faith 
had been lost. The first of these two psalms accurately 
reflects such a state of things, and is reasonably taken 
as one of the earliest post-exilic psalms, It falls into 
three parts of increasing length. The first, of three 
verses (vs. 1-3), recounts God's mercies already re- 
ceived ; the second, of four verses (vs. 4-7), prays in 
view of still continuing afflictions ; the third, of six 
verses (vs. 8-13), is a glad report of divine promises, 
which might quicken the faintest-hearted to new hope 
and courage. 

The first portion presents one great fact in three as- 
pects, and traces it to Jehovah. The restored Israel had 
been sent back by the conqueror as a piece of policy, 
but it was God who had done it, all the same. The 
blessed fact is joyously announced in verse 1, and the 
yet more blessed fact of forgiveness, of which it is a 
token, in verse 2. Sorrow is punishment, its removal 
The word rendered ‘‘ forgiven ’’ implies 
that sin is regarded as a weight, which God lifts off from 
the pressed-down sinner ; while that for ‘‘covered’’ re- 
gards it as a hideous stain which he hides. Our sins 
weigh us down, and ‘‘are rank, and smell to heaven."’ 
Verse 3 ventures still deeper into the sacred recesses of 
the divine nature, and traces the forgiveness to a change 
in God's disposition. 


shows pardon. 


His wrath has been drawn in, as, 
if we may say so, some creature armed with a sting re- 
tracts it into its sheath. ‘‘Thou hast turned thyself 
from the fierceness of thine anger’’ is another metaphor 
for the same thing. 

Note the frequency of ‘‘turn'’ in this psalm. God 
turns from his anger, therefore Israel returns to the land. 
But the singer feels the incompleteness of the restora- 
tion, and the bitter consciousness suddenly changes joy- 
ous strains to a plaintive minor in the second part (vs. 
4-7). ‘* Turn us,’’ in verse 4, looks back to ‘‘ brought 
back’’ in verse 1, and is the same word in the Hebrew. 
The restoration is but partially accomplished. Similarly 
the petitions of verse 5 look back to verse 3, and pray 
The 
He does 
He is not partially reconciled. 
The remembrance of the bright beginning heartens the 
assurance of a completion. God never leaves off till he 
has done. If he seems to have but half withdrawn his 
anger, it is because we have but half forsaken our sins. 
Here we learn how to regard the overclouding of great 
movements which clearly began from God. A ‘day of 


that God's wrath may indeed pass utterly away. 
prayers are grounded on what God has done. 
not deliver by halves. 
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the Lord may rise in brightness and darken as it goes 
on,”’ but ‘‘ at evening time it shall be light.”’ 

The third portion brings solid hopes, based on God’s 
promises, to bear on present discouragements. In 
verse 8 the psalmist, like Habakkuk (2: 1), encour- 
ages himself to listen to what God will speak,—*‘I will 
hear,’’ or, rather, ‘‘Let me hear.’’ Faithful prayer 
will always be followed by faithful waiting for response. 
God will not be silent when his servant appeals to him, 
but, though no voice breaks the silence, a sweet assur- 
ance, coming from him, will rise in the depths of the 
soul, and tell the suppliant that he ‘will speak peace 
to his people,’’ and warn them not to turn to other 
helps, which is ‘folly.’ The peace which he speaks 
means chiefly peace with himself, and then well-being 
of all kinds, the sure results of a right relation with God. 
But that peace is shivered by any sin, like the reflection 
of the blue heaven in astill lake when a gust of wind 
ruffles its surface. God had turned the captivity, and 
had turned himself from his anger; the psalmist had 
prayed him to turn the people, and to turn and revive 
them (v. 6), and now he warns against turning again to 
folly. Those who have experienced God's delivering 
mercy might well be expected to cleave to him, but the 
warning not to turn their backs on him is needed, and 
often disregarded. Strange and tragic that it should 
be so ! 

Verses 9-13 are the report, in the psalmist’s own 
words, of what his listening ear had heard God say. 
First cofnes the assurance that God's salvation, the 
whole fulness of his delivering grace, both in regard to 
outward and inward evils, is ‘‘nigh them that fear him.”’ 
They, and only they, who keep far away frem foolish 
confidence in impotent helps and helpers shall be en- 
riched. That is the inmost meaning of God's word to 
the singer and to us all. ‘‘He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High,’’ by faith, communion, 
and obedience, ‘‘shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty.’’ And what evil can come nigh that dwell- 
ing? That salvation being thus possessed, ‘‘ glory ’’— 
that is, the manifest presence of God as in the shekinah 
—would ‘‘dwell in the land.’’ The acceptance of God's 
Salvation purifies our hearts to be temples, and is the 
condition of his dwelling with us. 

The lovely personifications of verses 10-13 have 
passed into Christian poetry and art, but are not rightly 
understood when taken, as they often are, to describe 
the harmonious meeting, in Christ's work, of appar- 
ently opposing attributes. Mercy and truth—that is, 
truth, or faithfulness—are constantly associated in Scrip- 
ture as divine attributes ; righteousness and peace are 
as constantly united as belonging to the perfection 
of human character. So, in the restoration, God mani- 
fested his mercy and faithfulness, and consequently 
his people were endowed with righteousness and its un- 
failing attendant, peace. The thoughts are true in the 
widest application, for mercy and faithfulness blend to- 
gether in ali God's dealings with his people, and right- 
eousness and peace are inseparable in his people's 
experience. These four radiant angels dwell forever 
with those who are God's children. 

In verse 11 we have a beautiful inversion of the two 
pairs of personifications, of each of which only one 
member appears. ‘Truth, or faithfulness, came into view 
in verse 10 us a divine attribute, but is now regarded as 
a human virtue, springing out of the earth ; that is, pro- 
duced among men. They who have received into their 
hearts the blessed assurance and results of God’s faith- 
fulness will imitate it in their own lives, Conversely, 
righteousness, which in verse 10 was a human excel- 
lence, here appears as looking from heaven like a gra- 
cious angel smiling on the faithfulness which springs 
from earth. Thus heaven and earth are united, and 
humanity becomes a reflection of the divine. 

Verse :2 presents the same idea in. its most general 
form. God gives good of all sorts, and, thus fructified, 
earth *‘shall yield her increase.’ Without sunshine 
there are no harvests. God gives before he asks. He 
does not reap where he has not sown. We must receive 
from him before we can render the fruit of our lives 
to him. 

In verse 13 the idea of divine attributes as the parents 
of human virtues is again expressed by a different 
metaphor. Righteousness is represented doubly, as 
both a hera!i going before God's march in the world, 
and as following him. It makes his footsteps ‘a way"’ 
for us to walk in. All his workings among men, which 








there is to be a harvest. 
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are his ‘‘way,’’ have righteousness stamped on them, 
Absolute, inflexible righteousness guides all his acts, 
but, whilst it may be poetically conceived as *‘ preparing 
his way before him,’ it also may be thought of as fol- 
lowing him, and pointing his footsteps as the way for us 
to walk in. Man's perfection lies in his imitating God. 
Jesus has left us ‘‘an example’’ that we should «follow 
his steps.’’ 

The other psalm of our lesson must be barely touched 
here. It is like the former in its blending of joyful rec- 
ognition of God’s mercy in the restoration, and plaintive 
petitions for the perfecting of the work. It harps, like 
the former, on the word ‘‘turn.’’ It recalls the exu- 
berant joy of the first dawning of deliverance, so strange, 
so sudden, that its first effect was to bewilder, and to 
make the exiles feel as if they were dreaming. Great 
joy makes the brain reel. ‘Is it real ?’’ we say to our- 
selves. But when the first dazed delight was past, the 
sober certainty of waking bliss broke into laughter and 
song, and the very heathen were forced to acknowledge 
that Israel’s Jehovah had proved his power and their 
belonging to him. Triumphantly the singer catches up 
the bystandets’ words, and peals out, ‘‘ The Lord ath 
done great things for us; whereof we are glad.’’ But 
yet the minor key insists on forcing its way into the 
song, and an incomplete salvation calls for plaintive 
prayers that it may be perfected. The highest joy of 
the Christian life has a sense of something yet lacking 
in it, and must betake itself to prayer that God would 
perfect that which concerneth it. The lovely figure that 
closes the psalm enshrines a truth for all times, and for 
all sorts of Christian work. The sower has to weep, if 
But the harvest is certain. 
steeped, .germinates. Neither our individual 
growth in God-likeness, nor the spread of his kingdom 
on earth, is done without sorrow and effort. Frustrated 
attempts, slow advance, strong enemies, make the faith- 
ful servant of God often sad, and always sober and hum- 
ble. But the tears are like the finely diffused moisture 
in the clouds that front the sun, for the rainbow depends 
on them, and the noble sorrow of the Christian life, like 
some careworn mother who brings forth a lovely infant, 
is the parent of the noble joy which will come in the 
morning to all those who toiled, and did not faint, through 
the apparently profitless night of weeping. 


‘allowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue The Sunday Schoot Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any cone who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


Ezra 9-10. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class., 

The first of the three important acts of leadership re- 
corded about Ezra was the marshalling of a noble band 
of men inspired with religious enthusiasm to leave the 
familiar and pleasant Babylonian country in order to go 
up to Judah as reformers. Another, the true historical 
order of which is under discussion, was the forcible 
separation of the women of foreign birth from their 
Jewish husbands, and their expulsion from Judah. This 
was a deed which demanded great determination, cour- 
age, and fixedness of purpose ; for it ran counter to the 
long-established usage of the people, not only of com- 
moners, but of the nobility. It may even be assumed 
that the possession of these characteristics by Ezra 
would fail to wholly account for his success had not the 
people been prepared for his proposal. Professor Kent 
places the whole of Nehemiah’s governorship, and the 
reforms which he championed, before the coming of 
Ezra, the adoption of the Law, or this official purifica- 
tion of the ‘‘ holy seed.’” According to his view, Ne- 
hemiah’s influence really prepared the way for this more 
thorough-going reform. Others hold to the order of 
events as related in the Book of Ezra-Nehemiah, and 
account for the readiness with which the people sub- 
mitted to Ezra by the popular enthusiasm and esteem 
aroused by the unquestioned dignity and authority of 
the newly arrived band of men, by the rich gifts which 
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they brought with them, and particularly by their reli- 
gious fervor. 

The keynote of the day—on this latter view—is sug- 
gested by the International Committee's selection. Ez- 
ra’s was the true return from captivity. He was to help 
his people deserve God's favor. The two Psalms, 85 
and 126, were not improbably the utterances of a some- 
what earlier date, but they well express the hopes, dis- 
couragements, fears, and assurances of the men of 
Judah, even at this time. 

Read over Ezra 9 ard -10, noting (1) the accusation of 
the people to Ezra (9 : 1, 2) ; (2) Ezra’s dramatic mani- 
festation of horror (9 : 3-5); (3) his stirring prayer (9 : 
6-15) ; (4) the proposal of Shecaniah (10 : 1-4); (5) 
Ezra’s prompt acceptance and action (10: 5-9) ; (6) the 
reference of the matter to a court (10 : 10-16) ; (7) the list 
of those who were separated from their heathen wives 
(10 : 17-44). 

If. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

(These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use-one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 


the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 


are to be a as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


A helpful reference book on these and other psalms 
is Barton’s ‘‘The Psalms and their Story’’ (Pilgrim 
Press). For a setting of the facts of the two chapters of 
Ezra see Kent (206-214) or Hunter (II, 1-39) or Bruce 
(93-96). 

Il]. QUESTIONS FOR StuDY AND: Discussion. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. 


1. The Popular Enthusiasm for Ezra, (1.) What 
was the probable basis of this enthusiasm, and how far 
was it likely to be permanent? (2.} What proof can be 
found, fom the narrative of chapters 9 and 10, that this 
enthusiasm was very real ? 

2. The Public Accusation, (3.) What was the charge 
openly made before Ezra, and whom did it concern? 
(4.) What did the princes mean by the expression 
‘holy seed’’ ? 

3. dts Effect upon Ezray (5.) Does Ezra seem, in his * 
wild excitement, to be really overwhelmed, or to be act- 
ing a part ? 

4. His Prayer. (6.) \s it fair to say that Ezra preached 
under the guise of prayer? (7.) Was it effective ? 

5. Zhe Reform Measures. (8.) Within what time 
was the reform carried through, and what was donc? 

6. Esra’s Character. (9.) Discuss the personal traits 
of Ezra exhibited so clearly in these events, —his fixed- 
ness of purpose, forgetfulness of other considerations, 
disregard of consequences, etc. : 

7. The Significance of the Work, (10.) Show how to 
Ezra and his followers the predictions of the prophets 
were now on the way to fulfilment. 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

All reforms require patient preparation. If Ezra’s 
reform was the first official act of foreign-born Jews, it 
was a flat failure ; if it was the culmination of a long 
struggle, it was a complete success. 

We may honor a man without confiding our interests 
to his judgment. Ezra was perfectly true to his con- 
victions, but was a narrow-minded, blundering states- 
man. 

The secret of the follies and weaknesses of the age 
was evidently in the bad leadership of the Judean com- 
munity. 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


HESE psalms were written to set forth the return 
from captivity of the children of Israel. Of this 

we have learned in our past lessons. There being no 
narrative in this lesson, the best thing that the teacher 
can do is to call especial attention to one or two of the 
most precious truths that are found in the psalms. The 
first, is that found in Psalm 85 : 8, «‘I will hear what 
God the Lord will speak.’’ This is a grand resolve. 
What had been the trouble with Israel all along? The 
fact that the people were not mindful of what God said. 
Long before they ever reached the Land of Promise, 
God had warned them to beware of the sins of the 
people ef the land. Among these idolatry was the most 
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| prominent. Yet even in the wilderness they sinned, 
and made for themselves a golden calf, which they 
worshiped. And after they got into the land, they 
were ever and again falling into this gross form of sin. 
This was not because they were not warned often enough, 
—for the prophets never ceased to warn them, and to tell 
them what the outcome of their sin would be. In the 
case of Judah, this warning was emphasized by the 
captivity of the Northern Kingdom. Had they -been 
wise; they would at that time have turned to the, Lord 
their God, and have abandoned all their idols. But they 
would not be warned, and so they too passed into cap- 
tivity. Now at last they seem to have taken the warn- 
ings to heart, and have resolved that they would hearken 
to what God said. - 

But to this day the troubles of most people come 
from the same source. They forget God and his com- 
mandments, and so fall into all manner of difficulties. 
This is true nationally and individually. What we 
need in these days, above all other things, is obedience 
to the laws of God. Then our lives will be what he 
wants them to be. We need not go astray because we 
lack the exposition of God's will. It is most clearly set 
forth in his Word, and the Holy Spirit is most ready 
to guide us into the way of all truth. 

The second of thése truths is found in Psalm 126, 
verses 5, 6. The tears of which the Psalmist-speaks 
are those of repentance, - When the Jews found time to 
mourn over their sins, in captivity, then it was that 
God was touched, and led to fulfil his promise to them 
that he would restore them from captivity. In the land 
of their slavery they did ‘‘ sow in tears,’’ and, as a result, 
in the Land of Promise they ‘‘reaped in joy.’’ How 
true this is to this day! Even in our homes we know 
the truth of this. The disobedient child is never happy 
till he repents and in tears asks to be restored. Then 
comes the joyful experiences of forgiveness and restora- 
tion. The harvest of sin is sorrow, but the harvest of 
repentance is rejoicing. 

This is also true of those who in their Christian life 
weep over the sins of others, and sow in their tears the 
truth. This is the way in which Paul worked, in 
Ephesus, where for three years he ceased not to warn 
every one day and night with tears (Acts 20: 31). The 
result of this’ kind of work was that he reaped with much 
joy, and had many sheaves td rejoice his heart. sSee 
Acts 19: 19, 20. If all the Christians in any Sunday- 
school were to work in this way, what blessings there 
would come to teachers and scholars! The trouble with 
us is that we are too little concerned with our work, and 
shed far fewer tears over the unconverted than we do 
over our own petty disappointments. Reverse this, and 
see whether in time the Golden Text will not prove true 
in our own case as well as in the case of the children 
of the captivity. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


GAIN we study the Psalms for words of repentance 
and trust. We do-~-not in every case, in the one 
hundred and fifty psalms, know the author, or the exact 
circumstances when they were said or sung. Some- 
times the title may explain ; many are given as Psalms 
of David, and are plainly his own life experiences. One 
psalm is called ‘‘ a prayef of Moses the man of God,’’ 
and he who had so many years been a homeless wan- 
derer, called God, ‘‘our dwelling-place in all genera- 
tions.’’ Two of the lessons of this quarter give oppor- 
tunity to teach of the value of the psalms. Like a mir- 
ror for the soul, they reflect every shade of feeling, and 
every desire that human need could express, whether in 
joy or grief, in prayer or in praise. 

Recounted Mercies.—The Jews who had returned to 
Jerusalem knew one secret of prevailing prayer. Before 
they asked for greater blessing and help from the God of 
nations, they told of the loving-kindness of the past, of 
deliverance from captivity and from enemies, and from 
the sin of idolatry for which they had been punished. 
It had been sliarp and hard discipline which they had 
endured while they disobeyed. How had the Lord 
looked on them in tender compassion and loving favor ? 

Repentance.—Yet there were many who had not 
turned from their sins. In deep sorrow, they asked the 
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Lord to bring them to himself, to quicken their desires 
for his presence, to make them rejoice in his goodness 
and power. So Habukkuk the prophet prayed that in 
wrath the Lord would remember mercy, that, whatever 
else his people might need, they might have joy in sal- 
vation. So Jesus taught of repentance in his story of 
the prodigal son, saying, ‘‘ Father, I have sinned.’’ - It 
brought joy to his own and the father’s heart, and re- 
joicing in the home. Jesus said, ‘ There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that re- 
penteth,”’ 

Prayer.—There are few of the psalms which do not 
contain some words of prayer. Did you ever read them 
all in their order, and mark each petition? Try it, and 
see how many, in exact words, voice your very want. 
Not a day but trusting souls need to ask, ‘‘ Hear me, 8) 
Lord ; lead me, teach me thy way, have mercy upon 
me, save me, hold thou me up and I shall be safe,’’ or 
many other such words of prayer. How many petitions 


can you count in the longest one of the psalms? We 
find prayer in our seletted verses for this lesson. What 
petition is in verse 6? How many in verse 7? What 


is asked for in verse 8? 

Courage and Hope.—It was never so dark a time but 
the brave soul, who trusted in God might be sure of his 
loving-kindness and tender mercy, a Father, 


** Too wise to err, 
Too good to be unkind,’’ 


Even in days of distress and years of gloom for their 
country, his people knew the sure promise of coming 
glory. They did not fully understand the future in all 
the glory of His coming, who should fill the later temple 
with greater glory than the former. In after years, when 
the prophecy was fulfilled, John and the other disciples 
could say,- ‘* We beheld his glory, full of grace and 
truth.’’ With inspired 'pen, the writer of this psalm pic- 
tured Christ's reign of mercy and truth, of righteousness 
and peace. 

Praise.—Trust in God will always find cause for 
praise. A thankful heart will recognize every good gift 
as from a father’s hand. Read the psalms again, and, 
with a pencil of another color, mark each expression of 
praise and gratitude, and see how your own soul can 
sing for gladness, and join in saying, ‘‘ What great 
things the Lord hath done for us !’’ 

Promise.—What is the meaning of the promise in our 
Golden Text? Many a time of seed-sowing is a time of 
anxious care and tears. If you plant an acorn in the 
dark ground, does it seem a small hope that it can ever 
be a giant oak, braving blasts and storm, a pride and 
joy to coming generations, when you have passed from 
earth, and strangers own the familiar soil? When in 
school you labor over a hard lesson or perplexing ex- 
ample, does it seem as if you ever could rejoice in the 
riches of knowledge? We find in the Bible the reeord 
of many tears. Jesus wept, when lie knew he would 
bring joy to the stricken sisters. Who was called the 
weeping prophet? He told the people of ‘‘ the everlast- 
ing love.’’ He who so often wept gave a prophecy of 
joy in Jeremiah 31 : 3-14. How much of this lesson 
can you take to your heart as your very own? 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trutu.—Careful sowing brings joyful 
reaping. 

Note.—Primary children have not reached the age to 
understand the deep meaning of ‘‘ sow in tears,’’ but 
they can readily understand sowing with care. 

Introduction.—(Show an ear of corn.) Perhaps you 
have eaten many ears of corn during the summer, 
Did you ever count how many kernels there were on a 
ear? Can you guess how many kernels there are on this 
one ? (Wait for guesses.) There are How many 
seeds did it take to give us all these kernels? If that 
one kernel that was planted had, instead, been put into 
a pretty box in the closet, would it have grown into all 
these kernels that we have here? No, the seed must 
be put into the ground. Would it do to throw it care- 
lessly on the hard earth? No, the ground must be 
carefully made ready to receive the carefully chosen 
seed. What do men expect to gather when they sow 
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corn? A harvest (make sure that the word is under- 
stood) of more corn. ; 

Did you ever see a man sowing corn? Some of you 
have, and you know how much care he takes to keep 
the big black crows from stealing away the seed. 

The choosing of the seed, the preparing of the ground, 
protecting the seed from the birds, and the keeping of 
the earth soft about the plants, cost the farmer a great 
deal of care ; but by and by there was great rejoicing 
because God made one seed grow into many (as you ‘see - 
by this ear) all over his field. 

Can you tell me of any other kind of seed besides ~ 
corn that men sow? (Let children give a list of them, 
and, as the various seeds are mentioned, ask the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What did the man who planted [wheat] 
expect to get ?’’ It will fix the thought that we reap in 
kind what we sow.) 

There are still other kinds of seeds that people sow, 
from which they get a harvest of the same kind as the 
seed they plant. 

Let me show you one of these sowers. He was a boy 
just the age of some of you. I will not tell you the 
name of the seed he planted, but I will tell you what he 
did, and let you guess the name of the seed. One morn- 
ing, when John entered the dining-room, he saw his little ~ 
brother playing with the delicate steam-engine that 
John never allowed any one to handle but himself. If 
he had spoken the cross, angry words that he felt like 
saying, there would soon have been a harvest of— 
pleasant feelings? No, but angry words, and’ perhaps 
blows, for the harvest is always greater than the seed 
that is sown. Instead of this, John said, ‘‘ Let me show 
you, brother, how to run the thing.’’ Do you know 
what seed was planted when John spoke in that kind 
way? Shall I tell you what grew from it? Brother was 
gentle too, both boys were happy, and mother was 
pleased, and the Saviour was made glad. If John keeps 
on sowing seeds of kindness, what a joyful reaping he 
will have all through life, and by and by in heaven! 
(Similar illustration may be given of sowing with care, 
good lessons, etc.) 

Here is a picture of a sower (cut from old chart) that 
has gone out miles from his home to sow his seed, for 
farmers in the Bible land lived far from their fields, —and 
he weeps as he scatters his seed, for he has little that he 
can spare, as he fears that his children need it all for 
food ; but by and by he will reap a great deal more than 
he sowed, then what rejoicing there will be ! 

When the people of Judah (locate) sowed careless 
seeds of disobedience,‘and worshiped idols, did they 
reap a joyful harvest of good things? No, but a sor- 
rowful one of captivity over here in Babyloa ; but when 
in Babylon they sowed seeds of obedience and love for 
the house of God, they reaped the joyful return to Jeru- 
salem and to God's house. 

Our lesson is one of the songs of joy that they proba- 
bly sung as they returned to the city. It is somewhat 
like this: ‘‘ When the Lord brought us back to Jerusa- 
lem, we were like people having a happy dream—{it 
seemed too good to believe). Then was our mouth 
filled with laughter, and our tongue with singing. The 
heathen people among whom we lived said, ‘ The Lord 
has done great things for them,’ and we made answer, 
‘The Lord has done great things for us, whereof we are 
glad. They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.’ ’’ 

Let us then ‘‘ scatter seeds of kindness’’ (and what- 
ever other seeds that have been made prominent) ‘* for 
our reaping by and by.”’ 
shall reap in joy."’ 

Philadelphia. 





For ‘‘ they that sow in tears 
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A Supplemental Question Course 
In and Out of the Lesson 


By John B. Smith 


OW many can recite the entire list of the New 

Testament books? How many can do it easily ? 

How many can do it backwards? How many will try 

to learn them so as to recite them easily either forwards 
or backwards ? 

2. Please all take Bibles. How many have Bibles? 
Please open to the middle book in the Bible. How 
many of you have opened into Psalms? How many 
into Job? How many into Proverbs ? 

3. Try again. All shut youf Bibles, and let us see 
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how many will open to Psalms the first time. Shut 
Bibles, See how many can open to Matthew. (Let 


those who do stand, or hold up Bibles.) 

4. Shut Bibles. See now how many can opén into 
Malachi; Genesis ; Revelation. Find John3:7. Raise 
your Bibles as fast as you find it. When ten have found 
it, I will ask one to read. 

5. Find 1 Corinthians 15 : 55 ; Hebrews 11 : 6, first 
clause ; Revelation 2 : 29. (Superintendent calling for 
the reading when ten have signified their finding of the 
reference. ) 

6. When I think about half of you have found Ro- 
mans 6 : 23, I shall call for its reading. In the same 
way call for James 4:7; Colossians 3 : 2; Philemon 
a 

7. Now I shall give you a few references, and the 
first one who finds please read so that we all can hear. 
Hebrews 20:7; Titus 2:1; 3 John 13; 2 Thessalo- 
nians I : 2; Galatians 5 : 18. (Omit some references, 
if necessary. 

8. Now all find Exodus 20: 15, and raise your Bibles 
as fast as you find it. When I think one-fourth of the 
school have found it, I shall call on one to read. Also 
follow the same plan, perhaps, for Exodus 20:8; Deu- 
teronomy 15:1; Psalm 1:4; Psalm 145 :2; John 
29 : 3; Proverbs 3 : 13. 

g. How many books in the Pentateuch? (Fiye.) 
Name them. Of what chosen nation does Genesis tell 
the beginning ? (Israel. ) 

10, What book tells of the Israelites’ going out of 
Egypt ? (Exodus.) Which is a census book? What 
book is a book of /aws, and named after a tribe of Is- 
rael? (Leviticus.) Which book book ? 
(Deuteronomy. ) 

11. Give the names of the books of the Pentateuch. 
Give them backwards. Name the man who led Israel 
out of Egypt. (Moses.) Through what sea on dry land? 

12. What king pursued them? What people? . What 
result to king and people? 

13. What great and good mian is mentioned in the 
title of to-day's lesson? (Ezra.) What city ? (Jerusa- 
lem.) From what city did he come? What is the 
title? Golden Text? 


Berlin, Conn. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 











PSALM 85 PSALM 126 
PEACE JOY 
NO FOLLY SHEAVES 


’ 


The words ‘‘ no folly '’ and ‘‘ sheaves'’ may be placed 
on the board as reached, or at the beginning, as preferred. 

Did you ever dream that you were trying to get some- 
where, or do something, and never succeeding? Well, 
the history of Israel after the return from the captivity 
is very like such adream. They were always just going 
to get a great blessing, and the blessing did not seem to 
come. We shall learn some of the reasons why not, 
later. To-day we have two psalms to study, and one of 
them tells why the Jews did not have peace. God had 
forgiven their sin, and brought them back, but they were 
not happy ; they wanted peace. A great many Chris- 
tians are that way. 

Which class has the most Bibles of its own here? 
Well, you may stand and read verse 8 in Psalm 85 to- 


gether. Listen, and you will hear why Israel had no 
peace. Let them not—what? Had they turned again 
to folly? Yes, in many ways. When a Christian sins, 


does he have peace? To whom, then, may he go? 
Shall he continue in sin? No; the condition of God's 
peace is, no folly. 

But there is something else for the Christian besides 
peace ; there is joy. Here is Psalm 126 ; did you study 
that? Isn't it beautiful? It is all about joy,—the joy 
of the exiles’ returning, and then the joy of the harvest- 
time. And this is what the psalm says: 
joy, you must bring sdeaves. No crops, no harvest- 
home, no rejoicing. Is that true for the Christian ? 
Yes. The Bible calls them different things, —talents, 
pounds, sheaves, fishes,—things that we work for and 


If you want 
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get for Jesus; but the truth is the same. The happy 
Christian is the one with the sheaves. Well, what does 
the farmer do in the spring to get the sheaves? Is the 
sowing always pleasant? Is your Christian living always 
just what you would choose? But what says the Golden 
Text? Next verse? Will you have any sheaves for 
Jesus ? 
Trenton, N. J. 
* 


Suggested Hymns and Pgalms 


(References in parentheses are to “‘ Bible Songs '’) 


** Sowing in the morning."’ Psalm 85 : 1-7. 

* He that goeth forth with weeping.” PRY ws a Ng % 1-3.) 
Come, Lord, in mercy come again. (187 : 1-3.) 

‘s Let Zion and her sons rejoice."’ Psalm 34 : I-10. 

‘* God is my strong salvation.’’ (46 : 1-5.) 

** Depth of mercy! can there be ?”’ Psalm 2 ny ) 

‘** Was there ever kindest shepherd ?”’ Psalm 85 : 8-13. ; 

‘* The Lord is my shepherd."’ (116 : 4, 5.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—Who led the second return from cap- 
tivity? In the reign of what king? Why did he 
not take a military guard ? 

Two RESCUE SoNGs. —To what events do these psalms 
refer? Who was ‘‘the chief musician’’ ? Who were 
‘*the sons of Korah’'’ ? What use was made of ‘the 
songs of ascents’’ ? 

1, THE REscuE.—Who were saved ? (Psa. 85 ; 126: 1.) 
From what? (Recount the sufferings of exile, 85 : 3.) 
In what marvelous way? (126: 1, 2.) And as a result 
of what inward change? (85 : 2.) What, in the experi- 
ence of every man, may this great captivity symbolize ? 
How alone may one escape this bondage to sin ? 

2. More RescuE NEEDED.—How was the Jews’ for- 
tune still incomplete? (85 :4; 126: 4.) What meta- 
phor is hidden in ‘‘turn our captivity’’.? What was 
the ‘‘South’’ country ?..What event in the seasons’ 
courses is here referred to? After a man turns, repents, 
is forgiven, what further need has he of a Saviour ? 

3. Joy IN RescuE,—What was it brought ‘mercy 
and truth’’ together in the case of the Jews? (85 : 10.) 
‘« Righteousness and peace’’ (85 : 10),—which depends 
upon the other? What is the connection (85 : 12) be- 
tween righteousness and worldly prosperity? Upon 
what is the continuance of peace conditioned ? (85 : 8.) 
Why did the Eastern farmer often find the sowing a 
time of weeping ? (126: 6.) What sowings in the spir- 
itual realm are often with tears? What are some of the 
‘«sheaves'’ of such sowings ? 

Boston. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By the late Dr. William Wright 


‘sé 


E WERE LIKE UNTO THEM THAT DREAM.’’— 
There is an Arab proverb which says, ‘‘ The 
infant joy does not know its own face.'’ The news 
seemed too good to be true, and with the horrors of cap- 
tivity still overshadowing them they felt as if their 
newly born hopes might prove like a pleasant dream, 
which would dissolve before the realities of flesh and 
light and reason. The Orientals say, ‘‘A dream is a 
fact while it lasts,’’ and, again, ‘‘ The dreamer knows 
not that he dreams ;’’ and so they chanted their song of 
degrees with the ecstatic joy of a real deliverance. The 
psalm begins with a historical fact obvious to the com- 
pany. This is followed by a prayer which issues in a 
promise. There is also a formal progression, reminding 
one of the responsive chanting of the Arabs of to-day, 
—a significant phrase of one verse being repeated in 
the next with a new shade of thought and emphasis, 
showing gradation in both language and thought. 

‘‘AS THE STREAMS IN THE SoutTuH.’’—I was once 
riding with the late Dr. Thomson, author of ‘‘ The 
Land and the Book,’’ through an alluvial plain in which 
our horses sunk over the fetlocks in the hot powdery 
dust. ~ A cloud came rolling up from the west, and from 
its inky bosom a terrific storm of thunder and lightning 
burst forth, followed by a deluge of rain. In twenty 
minutes our ashy plain was turned into a lake, the water 
up to the girths of our horses, and we had to ride for 
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our lives through the rising flood. Every rocky gorge 
and parched wady that had been dry as the bones in 
Ezekiel’s vision for months, suddenly became rivers 
tearing down headlong into the plain. In the Neged, or 
‘*South,’’ the streams shrink from their limestone beds 
soon after the rains subside, and remain waterless for 
seven or eight months; but with the autumn rains, 
they foam and brawl, and every natural depression be- 
comes a flowing stream, and every steep crevasse is 
transformed into a raging torrent, but all combifie to 
carry fertility to the sun-scorched, thirsty land below. 
So the company pray that their captivity may be turned 
suddenly and irresistibly into joyous freedom, as the 


rain of heaven has changed the dry channels into fertile 


rivers. 

‘‘ THEY THAT SOW IN- TEARS SHALL REAP IN Joy.'’— 
This is an Oriental proverb used with many applications, 
and the following verse, which carries on and empha- 
sizes the central thought of the proverb, is a fine exam- 
ple in the Hebrew of making the words an echo of the 
meaning. There is a cadence showing the grave, sad 
step of the sower contrasted with the joyous return of the 
successful reaper. In Syria, the grain that is left by the 
usurer and tax-gatherer is divided into the food of 
the family, and the seed for the coming year. As fam- 
ine is nearly always at the door, little is left for food. 
On the border land, the fellah plows his strip with his 
loaded gun over his shoulder for protection. He sows 
his seed also armed to the teeth, for, though he pays 
taxes to the government, he receives no protection in 
return. When, at the risk of his life, he has sown his 
last handful of grain, there is still danger of loss by the 
locust and the Bed’ween, and should the rain not come 
at the proper season, all may be lost. But after the 
toil and hazard of sowing the joy of reaping is sweet. 
As there is no birth without travail, so there is no sow- 
ing without toil, and joy is brightest on a background of 
sorrow. 

London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: New Songs for New Deliverances 


Analysis 
I. A SONG OF COMMEMORATION (85 : 1-3). 
1. Favor Remembered : 
Thou hast been favorable unto thy land (1). 
Will he be favorable no more? (Psa. 77: 7.) 
A good man shall obtain favor of the Lord (Prov. 12: 2). 
2. Captivity Ended: 

Thou hast brought back the captivity of Jacob (1). 
When the Lord bringeth back the captivity (Psa. 14: 7). 
Now will I bring again the captivity (Ezek. 39 : 25). 

3. Iniquity Forgiven: 

Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people (2). 
Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven (Psa. 32: 1). 
God also in Christ forgave you (Eph, 4 : 32). 

4- Sin Covered: 
Thou hast covered all their sin (2). 


Blessed is he . . . whose sin is covered (Psa. 32: 
I have blotted out, ... 


r). 
as a cloud, thy sins (Isa. 44: 22), 
5. Wrath Removed : 

Thou hast taken away all thy wrath (3). 


Many a time turned he his anger away (Psa. 78 : 38). 
God will... turn away from his fierce anger ( Jonah 3: 9). 


Il. A SONG OF SUPPLICATION (85 : 4-7). 
1. Por Turning: 
Turn us, O God of our salvation (4). 
Turn thou us, ... and we shall be turned (Lam. 5: 21). 
Turn, and become as little children (Matt. 18: 3). 
2. Por Reconciliation : 
Cause thine indignation toward ms to cease (4). 
O Lord, wilt thou be angry for ever? (Psa. 79: 5.) 
Thine anger is turned away (Isa. 12: 1). 
3- For Quickening: 
Wilt thou not quicken us again ? (6.) 
Thou... shalt quicken us again (Psa. 71 : 20). 
You did he quicken, when ye were dead (Eph. 2: 1). 
4- Por Joy: } 
That thy people may rejoice in thee (6). 
That we may rejoice and be glad all our days (Psa. go: 14). 
My brethren, rejoice in the Lord (Phil. 3: 1). 
5. For Mercy: 
Shew us thy mercy, O Lord (7). 
Shewing mercy unto thousands (Exod. 20: 6). 
The Lord had magnified his mercy toward her (Luke 1 : 58), 
6. For Salvation : 
Grant us thy salvation (7). 
O visit me with thy salvation (Psa. 106 : 4). 
To the Gentiles also hath God granted repentan€e (Acts 11 : 


Ill. A SONG OF SUBMISSION (85 : 8-13). 
1. Listening: 


1 will hear what God the Lord will speak (8). 


Samuel said, Speak ; for thy servant heareth (1 Sam. 3: 10), 
I will. . . look forth to see what he will speak (Hab. 2: 1). 
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2. Learning : 
He.will speak. . . to his saints (8). 
God speaketh . . . though man regardeth it not ( Job 33 : 14). 
God... hath... spoken unto us in his Son (Heb. §: 4, 2). 
3- Continuing : 
Let them not turn again to folly (8). 
By patience in well-doing seek for glory (Rom. 2: 7). 
Be ye stedfast, unmoveable (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 
4- Receiving: . 
The Lord shall give that which is good (12). 


No good thing will he withhold (Psa. 84:11). _ 
Much more shall your Father . . . “ive good things (Matt. 7 : 11). 


IV. A SONG OF PRAISE (126 : 1-6). 


1. For Joy imparted: ad 
Our mouth filled with laughter, . . . our tongue with singing (2). 
He will yet fill thy mouth with Meagan { Job 8 : 2r). 
He was extolled with my tongue (Psa. 66: 17). 
2. For Benefits Received : 
The Lord hath done great things for us (3). 
Consider how great things he hath done (1 Sam. 12 : 24). 
He that is mighty hath done to me great things (Luke 1 : 49). 
3. For Assurance Granted : 
They that sow in tears shall reap in joy (5). 


God had made them rejoice with great joy (Neh. 12: 43). 
In due season we shall reap (Gal. 6 : 9). 





TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: Varied Experiences under Jeho- 
vah’s Administration. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits.—Psa. 103 : 2. 
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International Home Readings 


MON.—Psa. 85 : I-33. 
TUES.—Psa. 126: 1-6. 
WED.—Jer. 30: 18-24. Promise of deliverance. 
THURS.—Jer. 31: 1-12, A joyful prospect. 
FRI.—Jer. 33: 1-14. Pardon and restoration. 
SaT.—Zech. 8: 1-8. A joyful city. 
SuN.—Psa. 124: 1-8. The great deliverer. 
(These Home Readings are ths selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


} Psalms of deliverance. 


Work and Workers 


Convention. Calendar 


Pennsylvania, at Reading. .....++-+se-s October 10-12 





Idaho, at Caldwell. . 2. 6 6. 6 2 ee oo « « October 17, 18 
Rhode Island, at Providence... ... o ¢ « « October 17, 18 
Vermont, at Brattleboro . ...... +. .+ + . October 18-20 
Arizona, at Tucson. . .. . 2+ 06 eee oe « « October 21, 22 
Maine, at Portland. . .. 1 2 6 2 6 e © « «© « « October 24-26 
Colorado, at Boulder. ......6-. - October 24-26 
Oregon, at Albany. 2. .c ce ccvcecscsas October 26-28 
New Hampshire, at Keene . . .. 6 eee es November 7, 8 
District of Columbia, at Washington ..... November 13-15 


Massachusetts, at Tremont Temple, Boston. . November 14-16 

Michigan, at Battle Creek. . ....... . November 14-16 

Oklahoma Territory, at Shawnee . .... . . November 15-17 

Southern California, at Riverside. ...... November 16-18 

Utah, at Salt Lake City . . ...... ++. . December 1-3 
British America 


Prince Edward Island, at Summerside . . .. . . October 3, 4 
Nova Scotia, at Springhill. . .. .. +... +. «October 10-12 
New Brunswick, at St. Stephen . ......-2.- October 17-19 
Ontario, at Galt .....-eee-s ere - « October 24-26 


Great Britain 
Scotland, National, at Stirling. . ......+ « «October 5-7 
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Books and Writers 


Munger’s Notable Life of Bushnell 


_ view of the eminence Dr. Bushnell attained as a 

thinker and preacher, it cannot be said that he has 
been over-written by his contemporaries. The excellent 
Life and Letters prepared by his daughters dealt chiefly 
with the personal aspects of his career, and even the 
series of American Religious Leaders has found no place 
for him. Dr. Theodore T. Munger, therefore, in his 
new book, Horace Bushnell, Preacher and Theologian 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $2), has rendered a 
real service in a book which admirably portrays Bushnell 
as a preacher and a thinker. He shows his relations to 
the theological development of New England, traces the 
movement of his thought in book after book, and esti- 
mates the value and extent of his permanent contribution 


to our theology. The biographer writes, for the most 
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part, as an admirer and disciple who has gone even 
farther than Bushnell, and in the same direction. Yet 
he does not sink criticism in admiration. He thinks he 
sees limitations in Bushnell’s mental characteristics, in 
his training and his methods, and of these he speaks 
very freely. But it may be allowable to say that Horace 
Bushnell is a greater man than even Dr. Munger finds 
him. 

He notes how little Bushnell belongs to the great 
series of logical and strongly individualizing thinkers of 
New England, of whom Jonathan Edwards is the chief 
and Nathaniel W. Taylor the last original member. It 
was from Coleridge, not from Edwards, that Bushnell 
started. In early life, he was touched but slightly by 
the strenuous Calvinism of Connecticut, as his parents 
were avowed dissenters from that creed. Starting out on 
the severely legical way of dealing with religious prob- 
lems, he landed in a general skepticism, and then, by a 
vigorous reaction, became, with Coleridge, an asserter 
of the rights of feeling, intuition, and faith, against mere 
logic. It was his fortune and his vocation to elaborate his 
own thought in the presence of the traditional and logi- 
cal individualism of New England ; but he was always 
an outsider to its inmost convictions, and he has been 
the means of largely displacing it even in the minds of 
those who are conscious of no agreement with any of the 
opinions with which they identity his name. 

It is easy to discern in Bushnell’ s works certain funda- 
mental positions which appear and reappear in his 
books. One is that nature and the supernatural are not 
contrasted and antagonistic elements in the life of the 
human spirit or in the general economy of God's king- 
dom. Another is that language is suggestive rather than 
definitive, addressed to the imagination rather than to 
the logical faculty. But the most pervasive of all is a 
certain rapture in the contemplation of God's disclosure 
of himself in nature and in grace. In another way, the 
same may be seen in George Macdonald, as it also was 
in Frederick Maurice, —a man with whom Bushnell had 
more affinities than have been indicated by any who 
have studied him. 

Dr. Munger is most critical of Bushnell'’s teaching on 
the doctrine of the Trinity. He thinks he did not grasp 
the truth of the Incarnation as clearly as has been done 
by later members of his school, and that he thus failed 
to recognize the entire truth and reasonableness of the 
Nicene Creed, and swerved off toward Sabellianism under 
the influence of Schleiermacher, who came next to Cole- 
ridge in his influence upon Bushnell’s thought. He, 
however, very properly justifies Bushnell’s claim that 
his own teaching on the subject was, in many important 
respects, nearer to Athanasius than was that of the con- 
temporary representatives of New England orthodoxy, 
who, in their eagerness to antagonize Unitarian tenden- 
cies, landed in a sort of Tritheism. 

Dr. Munger recognizes that the story of Bushnell is 
not a mere chapter in the history of dogma,—that the 
man and the preacher were an influence far beyond his 
opinions. No greater preacher ever stood in an Ameri- 
can pulpit, or influenced his own and later generations 
more deeply. The very antithesis to Edwards in all 
important respects, he is the only man who can be put 
beside him in breadth, force, and fertility of mind. He 
ranks among the greatest of the prose poets who have used 
and ennobled the English language. And his powers 
were directed to the service of God and of the country, 
the commonwealth and the city, on all of which he left 
the impress of his character. 
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Danish Fairy and Folk Tales: A Collection of Popular Stories 
and Fairy Tales. From the Danish of Svend Grunditvig, 
E. T. Kristensen, Ingvor Bondesen, and L. Budde. By 
J. Christian Bay. With thirty-two illustrations. 12mo, pp. 
x, 291. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


The fairyland of Denmark is known to us chiefly 
through the delightful stories of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, who really drew but slightly upon the folk-tales of 
his country, but largely manufactured his stories from 
his own invention. This book is more in the line of 
Grimm's tales, and possesses the same charm of contact 
with the primitive thought and vigorous imagination of 
our old-world ancestors. The stories generally spring 
from that common stock which is found from India to 
western Ireland. They are found everywhere, with 
variations which correspond to the character of the 
people that has preserved them from before the days of 
the separation of races and peoples. The Danish flavor 

























































































(1) 655 
here is different from the German, as any one may see 
by comparing the same story here and in Grimm. 
The Dane is less sentimental, but also less artistic, more 
eager to get on with his tale. Others in’ this collection 
are modern and moralizing stories, like Andersen's) <A 
real fairy story has no moral, as real fairies have no 
moral character, being, as the Scotch say, ‘‘too good 
for banning and too bad for blessing."’ The translation 
is well done, and the pictures good. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Those who talk about heredity and 
consanguinity will be interested to 
know that the editor of the Journal 
of Education is now publishing a series of articles on 
‘*The Jukes versus Jonathan Edwards."" Many per- 
sons who have heard of the Jukes as a family famous in 
the annals of criminality, yet who do not care to read 
the volume by Mr. Dugdale, will find in these articles 
the essential facts. The articles are to appear regularly, 
and the whole series will be sent complete to any one 
for fifty cents. The Journal of Education is published 
at 3 Somersct Place, Boston. 


The Jukes and 
Jonathan Edwards 
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Church Library For twenty years The Church Library 


Association's Association of Cambridge, Massachu- 
Sunday-scheool setts, has been rendering Sunday- 
Book-List 


schools a service in furnishing lists of 
books suitable for Sunday-school libraries. Up to a 
year ago only annual lists were issued, but during last 
year and the first half of this year lists were published 
monthly in a Boston paper, the Church Militant, as.an 
experiment. Then slips were struck off and sent to 
those who applied for them, The Church Library Asso- 
ciation is composed of clergyman and laymen of the 
Episcopal Church resident in Cambridge, and a request 
to the secretary will secure the past year's lists... Stamps 
should accompany the application, even though there 
is no charge exacted for the slips. 
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The extraordinary cheapness and de- 
gree of perfection with which photo- 
graphs are reproduced by half-tone 
processes nowadays has helped’to make this magazine 
age one also of pictorial attractions. 


A Stalwart 
** Unpictorial’’ 


Some of the most 
popular low-priced magazines contain little else than 
these pictures, for the reading-matter is hardly more 
than mere filling,—‘* work between meals,”’ as it were. 
In such a state of affairs it is interesting and encouraging 
to see The Atlantic Monthly stalwartly standing against 
this flood-tide with its unillustrated pages. The com- 
pensation? It grows steadily as a purveyor of the 
highest class of literary product. For the idler who 
loves to rock himself to sleep in the hammock of su- 
perficiality and evanescent interests The Atlantic Monthly 
has few attractions, but upon the serious votary of litera- 
ture, science, art, or politics, as Well as for him who 
likes these things seasoned with good fiction and good 
poetry, this independent journal makes a strong call. 


~ 


As touching upon the matter of one- 
volume editions of the Bible in Ne- 
brew and Greek, Professor Dr. Howard 
Osgood, of Rochester Theological Seminary, writes to 
the Editor as follows : ‘‘All readers of the Greek New 
Testament who are acquainted with the Stuttgart edition 
published by the Wurtemberg Bible Society, owe a 
debt of gratitude to Professor Nestle, the editor, who 
has given to'the world the best hand edition yet pub- 
lished. Those who know Professor Nestle’s writings 
have a very high estimate of his accuracy, of the infinite 
pains he always takes that he may make no mistake ; and 
yet like all men as learned and careful as he, he is 


A Word from 
Howard Osgood 


very willing to consider suggestions contrary to his 
conclusions. Speaking of Professor Nestle in your 
issue of September 30, 1899, you say, ‘More than 
an ordinary surprise is the further statement [of 
Professor Nestle’s] that among the hundreds of 
editions of the Hebrew and Greek texts of the Scrip- 
tures there has been only a single one which in one 
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and the same volume contained the Old 
Testament in Hebrew and the New Testa- 
ment in Greek, this being the edition 
published by Johann B. Michaelis, which 
stands solitary and alone in a separate 
rubric in the immense catalogs of the 
British Museum.’ May I not ask if both 
Professor Nestle and the British Museum 
have not overlooked the very beautiful 
edition of Hebrew and Greek in one 
volume published by Bagster about 1820? 
I used it for many years, but it has long 
been antiquated in its text of Greek.’’ 


bd 


An educational scheme 
has just been inaugu- 
rated by a New York publishing house. 
Their idea is to meet the needs of the 
thousands of people by a ‘‘ Home Study 
Circle,’’ whose twenty or thirty volumes 
will cover, not only the usual school and 
most of the college courses, but also such 
special practical subjects as Commerce 
and Finance, Trade and Business, Art 
and Architecture, Illustrating and Design- 
ing, Household Science, Stenography and 
Correspondence, Natural Science, Modern 
Governments, Night Schools for Working 
Boys, and soon. The books are to be 
self-explanatory, and are graded so as to 
meet the needs of primary and advanced 
students. Professor Seymour Eaton of 
the Drexel Institute has edited them, 
using as a foundation the successful 
courses issued by the Chicago Record, 
which were followed by thousands of en- 
rolled students. Well-known authors, 
college professors, and specialists of vari- 
ous sorts, have given their aid to make 
the enterprise a success, and the list of 
contributors comprises such names.as Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Hamilton W...Ma- 
bie, Professor Edward Dowden, Dr. W. J. 
Rolfe, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Brander Matthews, Dr. Hiram. Corson, 
John C. Van Dyke, Albert Shaw, Maurice 
Francis Egan, Edwin A. Grosvenor, Profes- 
sor N. S.. Shaler, Professor A. L. Froth- 
ingham, Jr., and many others. 
volumes, 


Home Study Circle 


Popular Studies in Literature 
and First Course in Mathematics, are an- 
nounced for immediate publication by 
the Doubleday & McClure Company, 
who offer to send complete details of the 
scheme, 
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Books Received 


October 2 to October 9 


F. M. Barton, Cleveland, O. 


Chats with Young Christians, By Louis Albert 
Banks. 


Brown & Co., Boston 
A Kipling Primer. By Frederic L. Knowles. 
$1.25. 
Cassell & Co., New York 
Selected Poems from Wordsworth. 
As You Like It. Shakespeare. 


The Century Company, New York 
The Dozen from Lakerim. By Rupert Hughes. 
$r. 50. 
Quicksilver Sue. By Laura E. Richards. §r. 
‘The Story of Betty. By Carolyn Wells. $1.50. 
Maximilian in Mexico. By Sarah Y. Stevenson. 
$2.50. 
Present Day Egypt. 
Tramping wit 


to cents. 
10 cents, 


By Frederic C. Penfield. 
Tramps. By Josiah Flynt. 


1.50. 

Rip Van Witkle and the Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. By Washington Irving. §r. 

Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. By Benjamin 
E. Smith. §$r. 

St. Nicholas Christmas Book. §r.50. 

The Brownies Abroad. $1.50. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


John Murray Forbes. By Sarah Forbes 
Hughes. 2vols. §s. 

Plantation Pageants, By Joel Chandler 
Harris. $2. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
The Closing Century's Heritage. By J. D. 
Dingwell. 50 cents. 
Cc. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Educational Theories in England. By H. T. 
Mark. $1.25 
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Charles Scribnet's Sons, New York 

The Moral Order. By Alexander B. Bruce, 
D.D. $2. 

The Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann. By 
Joel.C. Harris. $1.50. 

Nooks and Corners of Old New York. By 
Charles Hemftreet. $2. 

The Union Press, 1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 

Gladys Lindsay. By Mrs. S. K. Reeves. $1. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Results of Observation with the Zenith Tele- 


scope of Flower Astronomical Observatory. 
By Charles L. Doolittle. 
On Spinozistic Immortality. By George S. 


Fullerton. 


Contributions from the Botanical Laboratory. 
Vol. 2, No. 1. 
Ingratitud Por Amor. Comedia Don Guillen 
de Castro. Edited by Hugo A. Rennert. 
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Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each tssue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, Foy awd such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selested 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver~ 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance 7. 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
ya tg Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





One Fare Round Trip to Portland, Seattle, 
and Tacoma, via the Chicago and North- 
Western R’y, October 12 to 15, limited 
to return until November 16, 1899, inclusive. 
Petsons. selecting this popular ‘route are af- 
forded the quickest time, grandest scenery, 
‘perfect service, and variable routes, For rates 
and full particulars inquire of your nearest 
ticket agent, or address H. W. Beyers, 601 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The first | 


(/PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
IRA D. SANKEY 


“*The Ninety and Nine,”* 

|“* Where is my Wand’ring Boy,” 

|** When the Mists Have Rolled Away,”’ 

| ** Saved by Qrace,”* and others of the famous 


|\MiooDY AND SANKEY Hymns. 
Price, $1 per record; $11 per dozen, 
Can be HEARD at ALL Phonograph Dealers. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 3.5) 73.4%" 
Harvest Concerts 


will be made both interesting and instructive if 
our new: Harvest and Thanksgiving exercise, 
“Golden Fruits,” is used. The music is bright 
and sparkling, and the recitations especially 
appropriate. 

Send five cents for sample, or ten cents for 
three different Harvest Exercises. 


__W. A. Wilde Company GSits¢o 
A FITTING CLIMAX 


After all other honors have been bestowed 
cecesrate DEWEY’S XMAS at nome 
| by using one of our charming Christmas services. ‘‘ The 
| Senston of the Bells,’’ ‘The Herald Star,” complete 
services, 5c. per copy; $4 per roo. ‘“‘ Carols of Peace” 
(songs only), 5c. per copy ; $3 per roo, Samples of five 
services, roc. Or giye our new Xmas Cantata, entitled 
Sample 











| 
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“ Johnnie Doubter. Copy, 20c. 
| 106 Washington 248 Fifth Ave. 
New York. 


| Street, Chicago, . 
| = 


| 1899—MacCalla & Co.’s Services —1899 





** Bethiehem’s Manger,’’ by William A. Pickell. 
** Christmas Starlight,’’ by George C. Hu 
aris 1G. Fit ina. = 
| Each 16 pa, of Xmas Carols by dest writers, includ- 
ing original exercises and special features for Prima: 
| Department. Price, 5 cents each ; $3.75 per 100, 


postpaid. 
| we will send you our Holiday S. r 
For 6 cents Packet, conthinhag complete ¢ ain of 


both the above services, also our 80-page illustrated 
Xmas Annual, and sampies of Sunday-school specialties. 
MacCalla & Company, 249 Dock St., Philadelphia 


~NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


The Sunday-School Musical Quarterly. 


| Splendid new songs, ) ry CHRISTMAS 
| choice recitations, NUMBER 
Price: 5 cents per copy ; $4.00 fer roo. Address 
H.W. Fairbank, 265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
1899. Just from the press, 2 New Song Book for 
i Sunday Schools, & Young Peoples Societies 
| BY J. H. ALLEMAN, author THE BAVIOR'S LOVE” entities 

















\CEMS.OF SACRED SONG np” 


Either 
WESTERN Dearborn Bt, 












THE 


Will number among its 
most eminent writers of 


IAN MACLAREN 


very charmingly of his o 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
THOMAS B. REED 


It is an illustrated magazine, 


SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


FOR THIS WEEK 


MAARTEN MAADRTENS 


teller, tells the captivating and quaintly humorous 
tale of Our Cousin Sonia. It is acomplete story— 
one of a series entitled Some Women I Have Known 


as seen by Spiug, in His Private Capacity. 
is the next to the last of the stories of 


ELIZABETH STODDARD 


picture of New York ref and its social life, as 
she saw it in the early Fi 


A New England Girl in Old New York 
HAMLIN GARLAND 


cinating stories of Boy Life on the Prairies, tells a 
strong tale of the plains, that will interest young and 


old alike, entitled An ‘Exciting Day at the Circus 


For Young Men—Your Son 


The Making of a Journalist, by Julian Ralph 

The Boy Who is Willing, by William H. Maher 

The Choice of a Profession—The Attractions of 
Teaching, by E. Benjamin Andrews, 





The Saturday Evening Post’s List of Contributors 


Is being strengthened from week to week. Among the writers 
whose work will appear in early numbers of the Post are: 


The Saturday Evening Post 


Was established in 1728 by Benjamin. Franklin, and has 
been regularly published as a weekly paper for 171 years. 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 
Or sent by mail 5 months, on trial, for $1.00 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


contributors some of the 
the day. Among them: 


The eminent 
Dutch story- 


The historian of Muir- 
town Seminary, writes 
Id schoolmaster, Bulldog, 


This 
A Scots Grammar School 


Gives a very 
entertaining 


ties. 


Who has just written 
for the Post some fas- 


Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 


EDWIN MARKHAM 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


published weekly. 





BROWN’S 


Our pictures are very mu 


with thirty (30) pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., = e 


FAMOUS PICTURES 


Authors and their Homes, Famous Paintings, Architecture, etc. 
150 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 
One Cent Each, 120 for $1.00. 


100 MADONNAS. 
Size, 54% x8, 1100 Subjects. 


ch superior to any others. A comparison will prove this. 


Send four cents, in stamps, for four sample pictures and 24 page catalog, illustrated 


BEVERLY, MASS. 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


“* The Light of A ,"? new service, beautiful, 

impressive, Scot Ge Randy Kon ear 1900, Sam- 

» § cents; or together with three o samples for 
10 cents. .oo per hundred, prepaid. 

A new children’s cantata ‘‘Christmas a Day Late” 
by Geibel, melodious, easy, and highly entertaining. 
30 cents per copy. 

The Voice of Melody, a new book especially written for 
Sunday-schools, by Yael, Lehman, and others. 30 cts. 
e are Eastern Wholesale Agents for all publications 

of E. O. Excell of Chicago, Ill. Send for lists, 


Geibel & Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


Hood’s Christmas Music 


this year is of special merit. pw: R. Sweney, 
Adam Geibel, and other well-known writers 
represented. Send ten cents fot sample copies 
of latest Annual and Services. JOTN J. 
HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, Philadelphia ; 38 
Randolph Street, Chicago. 





SECRETARIES 


the world over endorse the Hammond 
Card System of S. S. Records. Fully 
explained, with samples, in Mr, Ham- 
mond’s beautiful little book—FREE 


THE BUSINESS END }*,,™, Nammond 
of a SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Mitwaukee, Wis. 











HEADQUARTERS for CHRISTMAS SERVICES 
Carry aliin stock. Pay postage or express coaegee. Our 
own very Pareles. Edited by the Rev. Rufus W. Miller. 

Day from on High | 
Send 10 oe for samples of number. Price, Ses 
Per roo, pos ._ The Press, Dept. S, 
$908 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. = 








Jn or oods, or in making é: iry conc 
By ep mpeg 
jeblisheraaad the advertiser by stating that you saw 
*he advertisement in The Su School Times. 
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Whith Repeating 


The First Miracle 


From “‘W. V¥. Her-Book and Various Verses,” by 
William Canton. 


HE huge weeds bent to let her pass, 
And sometimes she crept under ; 
She plunged through gulfs of flowery 


gTass 5 
She filled both hands with plunder. 


The buttercups grew tall as she, 
Taller the big dog-daisies ; 
And so she lost herself, you see, 
Deep in the jungle mazes. 


A wasp twang’d by; a hornéd snail 
Leered from a great-leafed docken ; 

She shut her eyes, she raised a wail 
Deplorable, heart-broken. 


‘*Mama!’’ Twoarms, flashed out of space 
Miraculously, caught her ; 

Fond mouth was pressed to tearful face, — 
** What #s it, little daughter? ’’ 


“22% 


The Modern Athenian 


Bliss Carman, in Beston Evening Transcript 


T is aword long discredited, but (praise 
the powers !) never forgotten, and 
sure to return to honor among men. 

For play is not an invention of luxurious 
idleness, but simply one of the phenom- 
ena of. earth, a necessity of our mortal 
state. Think of play as meaning free- 
dom from stress, freedom from restraint 
The play of a bolt or a beam in construc- 
tion is often fatal; but, again, without 
play, how often a delicate mechanism 
would come to wreck! The play of the 
forest trees in wind is their safeguard, and 
when an ice-storm falls on them, and 
locks them down to the rigidity of iron, 
then, beware of the living winds of heaven 
that.come boisterously down upon them ! 
Their fettered limbs snap, their poor 
bodies are riven and split, their noble 
heads go down to the shades, and they 
are tounted.in the refuse of the world. 
With no-give, with no relaxation, with no 
play, their usefulness is done ; they must 
perish. 

The rocks may stand fast to our sight, 
but we can measure the enormous play of 
a glacier, and the ordered play of the 
spheres is our constant admiration. In- 
deed, you will find in nature that every- 
thing has play, according to the need of 
its being, and the higher and more com- 
plex the life, the greater amount of play 
necessary to safety. And as you pass 
from the solid and fixed frame of the 
globe outward toward light and warmth, 
think how play is given to the creatures 
born in the sun. First the mosses and 
lichens and stunted herbage of cold re- 
gions, then the more luxurious trees and 
grasses and waving ferns, the fish in the 
water, the moving rivers, the stupendous 
tides, the beasts that traverse the ground, 
the hosts of buds migrating and dancing 
through space, and, frailest of all the myr- 
iads of ephemera, those beautiful scraps 
of winged color that go sailing away light 
as thistle-seed on the perilous adventures 
of the air; life, the varied and untold 
play of motion and color over the surface 
of the dull ground ; the fact of being, 
clothed with the phantom of beauty,— 
this is the flux of existence. This helped 
to give rise to the ‘‘ Everything is flow- 
ing’* of the Greeks. 

So from case to verge, from inertia to 
intelligence, from crude to complex, there 
is always a greater and greater play al- 
lowed, until we come to the region (true 
or fabulous) of pure spirit, where being 
may have its essence unhampered by 


place or time. We do not know much of | 


the dominion of unincarnate soul, but we 
are agreed in according it the utmost 
latitude of come and go, and in denying 
it all fixity save that of purpose. And we 
speak of the play of the mind, the free 
play of the intellect. 

Still with the idea of play as meaning 
scope, spread, activity, we know that edu- 
cation comes through play alone ; that 
the building of character from habit is 
wrought out only through the play of the 
individual will Stultify the will, pro- 
hibit its play, and yow have at once de- 
stroyed i's power of growth. The princi- 
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ple of life is movement, and stagnation is 
death. So that if a thing has no play, 
you may be sure it has-no life. 

So, too, if you follow the trail of the 
word into meaning of playfulness and 
amusement ; perhaps you will not be far 
wrong if you declare that play means 
health. Play is the fine flavor of the 
spirit, the expression of joy. And just as 
we gain freedom for the play of our pow- 
ers, we gain enjoyment in the playfulness 
of spirit The animals play, and man, 
in a normal, healthy state, takes the uni- 
verse for his playroom. To be a doleful, 
Puritanic, unsocial Pharisee, is to be a 
degenerate. A sour visage means de- 
bauchery of the soul, as truly as other ap- 
pearances indicate bodily intemperance. 
To keep the Ten Commandments is not the 
whole business of man, not his whole duty ; 
it is only a beginning, a crude makeshift 
at conduct ; and the given law of love by 
which they were superseded brings us 
nearer to perfection. So that our brave 
Stevenson was right in reaffirming that 
cheerfulness and gentleness are above 
all morality,—are the cardinal virtues, 
And you may almost say that any art 
is immoral which does not reveal some- 
thing of these winsome human traits. 
How valiantly Robert Louis showed 
them to the world himself! And how 
generously we acknowledge his sovereign 
title as prince of writers! Through all 
his years of strenuous battle against he- 
roic odds, his gayety of bearing floats like 
a banner, unsullied and triumphant. And 
this not only in his attitude of mind to- 
ward life, but in the very tissue of his 
human intercourse. No artist need want 
to preach more effectively than he did ; 
and yet he was so far from being a som- 
bre moralist. You would almost declare 
that the world was for him a stage, and 
his part full of absorbing interest. 

So it should be for every one. Think 
of the added zest we might have if only 
we set ourselves to play the roll assigned 
us for half its proper worth. To act with 
sincérity, with ease, with unfailing gra- 
ciotisness ; to add ever so little to the 
store of-gayety ; to relieve the monotony 
of work; to soothe unconquerable sor- 
row ; to go lightly and pleasantly across 
the boards, and leave a sense of elation 
and good-nature as we pass,—this is the 
method so make us not regret our exit, 
and (what is more to the purpose) this is 
the sort of play to make our fellows the 
happier for our acting, however small the 
part. 


(For additional ‘‘ Worth Repeating ’’ 
see page 658.) 








Caught a Nurse 
Didn’t Know Old King Coffee Had Her 


“The duties of professional nurses call them 
among a great many different people, and it is 
surprising to know how many are suffering from 
the use of coffee, which is the primary cause of 
the majority of many nervous disorders. My 
own experience has been such that I feel that I 
can speak with some knowledge of the subject. 


Your dealer in lamp- 
chimneys — what does 
he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are tight in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 
proper chimneys. “With you can always onder 

ize and of chimne: 


the right size for an: 
We mail it FREE to any one who rites for it. 


Address Macsern, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Money for 
Retired 
Ministers 


School teachers, or others 
seeking outdoor work. We 
offer good pay to the best 
agents, those of experience, 
and who can be relied upon 
for faithful work. We 


want good people, those with 


tact andenergy, good address. 
A large commission for 
every subscriber —new or 
old—you get for 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 
The Saturday Evening Post 


—and $18,000, to be distrib- 
uted among best '764 agents 
at the end of the season, « 


The Cartis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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4 md your address and you will receive 4 
» our large and handsome HOLIDAY 4 
» ANNUAL, the finest and most complete 4 
» Catalogue issued. It fully describes our 4 
» Sunday School Publications and 8 
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**For about ten years I was afflicted with a 


sleep became an unknown thing to me without 
the use of opiates. 
drinker at this time, but had never thought that 
| had anything to do with the difficulty. 
**After coming to Chicago to live I was told 
{ by an acquaintance, who had been a similar 
| sufferer from nervousness, that he discovered it 
was caused by the use of coffee, and, when he 
made that discovery, gave up the coffee and took 
up the use of Postum Food Coffee, and was com- 
pletely restored. His argument sounded so 
logical, I was determined to make the experi- 
ment, and to my surprise, upon leaving off the 
coffee habit I commenced to improve. ‘This im- 
| provement has continued until now I am in 
complete health and sleep well and naturally. 
I always advise patients suffering from nervous 
trouble to abandon the use of coffee and use 
Postum, for I know what I am talking about on 
that subject. 

** Occasionally private families do not prepare 
Postum well, that is, they fail to allow a sufficient 
amount of time for boiling. It requires more 
boiling than coffee, but the care well repays, for 
| the beverage is delightful to the taste and won- 
| derfully nourishing.'" Maggie F. Church, No. 
2 E. 33d Place, Chicago, Ill. 

Postum is sold by all first-class grocers, and 
made by the Postum Cereal Co., Lid, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 








severe nervous disorder, which was so great that | 


I was a confirmed coffee- | 
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“°TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 


WORLD 
go round,’’ but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake of 
Scouring Soap. Try it. 
Love’s Labor Lost by many a woman whe strives to, 
please her household, and works herself to death in the 
effort. If the house does not look as bright as a pin, she 
gets the blame—if ings are upturned while hcuse- 
cleaning ee oa | plame her again. One remed 
is within her reach. If she uses Sapolio everything will 
k clean, and reign of bouse-cheaning disorder will 
be quickly over. o, 28, 























is alittle weekly newspaper that ought 4 
to be in every home. Itisa 
fr-ty page pafer, pocket 
size, and gives all the epito- 
mized news of the world 
without the criminal and Sy 
sensational news of the ae 
, 
readable that all chil- | 
dren are interested in it. 
$t.so per year. If mote conven. 
lent send $1.0o for eight months or 
$2.00 for sixteen months, Sample 
copy § cents, 


paper of to-day. It isin ne 
The Great Round Werld Ce. 











it is written so sitmpl 
that any child can un- 
derstand it, and is se 












sense 2 juvenile paper, but 
y 
150 Fifth Ave. New York 











Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 I!- 
tustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New 


The fetes are just what Sunday-school teachers 
want. justrations are from recent photographs. 


Tee rdance = Ss most yy pa peocwenss 
Maps qpocial m the latest sur- 
wan an bond t noone | ind 


ved 
ex. 
he Sunday School Times s: ** The Nelson 
Teacher’s Bible is of high rede.” “*The work 
ex *' All styles amd prices. For sale by all 
»oksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS NELSON 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New Y ork. 
is easy, it you know how. [I 


Money ~Making ‘know, and will tell you. 


business openings in city and country. La and gen- 











tlemen of good character only need *Plch B. P. ne 
son, Publisher, 901 E. Main St., mond, Va. 














pecial- 
> ties, Christmas and Holiday Goods, Gift z 
> Books and Booklets, Calendars, Birth- 4 
% day and. Wedding Souvenirs, Medais, + 
? Christmas Cards and Decorations, Li- > 
3 brary Books, Standard Literature, etc. ? 
? «The Best of Everything for the Sunday ~ 
J School.” Address, z 
$ DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., ¢ 
4 36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. - 
piirirrrorapr-A+A + «4+ + «+ + + + +» 4 4 + + 
rrrrrrrYrTYrTrYTeYTYreyrYr.,yrer,.rfeeeneneevrvrery? « 
—When you write for the Holl- 4 
3 SPECIAL. day Annual, ask for free sam- @ 
z ple copies of our Lesson Helps and Papers. 
} e believe them to be incomparably better } 
z and cheaper than all similar publications. , 
SEFSHESFFOSSSFSSSOFEFFFSFEFE 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
sEWETT 
ULSTER 
UxION 
comax |e 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
St. Louts 
thi ] 
SOUTHERN Ing cise, 
70RE T. LEWIS 4 BROS CO 
wat we =F RE 
Salem, Mass. 
Ste 
KENTUCKY 








others. 


Louisville, 
/ National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 





E gains wisdom in a happy way 


who gains it by the experience of 


In painting why not avail 


yourself of the advice of those who have had 

the greatest experience — the painters. 
Competent, practical painters everywhere 

use Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 


They know they cannot afford to use any- 


By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphiet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles of 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 
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Eatered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 








Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 


Less than five copies, and more 
$1 -00 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


60 cts. Five or more copies in a Sper 


to one address will be sent at 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1.50 One copy, one year. 

One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1.00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. 

One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
Or 60 cent rate. 
*% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions toa club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made. 


A Club at 


Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, an rtly in a package to one address, at 

60 cents each, When so desired. 
Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cont vate do not baer the names of 
are the Epbowmere in t club. The 
ckage is addressed to one person 

Addressed »* “ 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, ore75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
ferred from a pace to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. Those who have pdid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at ‘any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 


The pa 
saleee! 


rs for aclub of five or more 
rs may be ordered sent 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing ma rhe divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 


Thé paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enoug yo of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to ¢xamine it, will be sent 


[rée, upon application. 
% 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include postage: 


of the 
nion at 


8 shillings 


One copy, one year, 
T "Z ba 6 shillings each 


I'wo or more copies, one year, 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 


for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

ckage to one oadrese, whichever may be preferred by 
he subscribers. 

‘or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the per 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 











ENTERPRISE 


Meat and Food 
CHOPPER 





Unquestionably the most perfect, most conve- 

nient, most durable and most economical machine 

that has ever been made for chopping— 
Sausage and Mince Meat, Tripe, Suet, Hash, Hamburg Steak, 
Clams, Chicken and Lobster for Salad, Codfish, Cocoanut, 
Corn for Fritters, Scrap Meat for Poultry, etc. 


Does not grind or shred the food, but chops finely, evenly, rapidly. Our trade- 
ER Prices: No 5, $2.00, N 


mark ENTERPRISE is on every machine. : 0. 10, $3.00; 
No. 20, $5.00. Twenty-three other sizes and styles, for hand and power. Sold by 
all hardware dealers. Descriptive cata) e@ mailed free. 

Send 4c in stamps for the ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER’ —200 recipes. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., 3d & Dauphin Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Poem: D.D., LL.D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., 
A Stumbling- Block. By Fred J. Atwood . . . 645 LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; Alexander Mc- 
Editorial : Laren, D.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; 
Notes.—Faith and Works One Thing. Stimu- A. F. Schauffler, D.D.; Faith Latimer; 
lus of a Stint. More Worlds to Conquer. Annie S. Harlow; John B. Smith; the Rev. 
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(Worth Repeating—Continudd) 

The Palace of Artaxerxes 

Mnemon and the Book 
of Esther 


astrow, Jr., Ph.D., in The Sunday 
imes, November 17, 1888 
J UST. about four years ago [now about 
fifteen years], M. Marcel Dieulafoy, 
a French archeologist of distinction, 
left Paris with a commission from the 
French Government to undertake the ex- 
cavation of ‘the extensive mounds which 
had been identified as standing on the 
site of the ancient city of Susa. .. . Well ~ 
fitted for his task by travels in the East, 
as well as by prolonged study of Persian 
art, combining in his person engineering 
skill with archeological attainments, and 


Professor Morris 
School 


| profiting by the experience of his prede- 


cessors in Mesopotamia, it was not long 
before he determined the nature of the 
ruins which the mounds at Susa contained. 
Several apartments were laid bare of a 
paJace huge in proportions, and which 
turned out to be none other than the 
royal residence of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
the seventh king in the Achemenidan 
dynasty, who reigned from 405 to 359 
B.C. From other sources it was known 
that this Artaxerxes had erected his palace 
on the foundations of an older structure, 
which had been the work of Xerxes I; 
and, strange enough, M. Dieulafoy, upon 
digging deeper, came upon bricks bearing 
the name of the earlier king, besides 
other more remarkable traces of the older 
building. The magnificent collection 
which he brought along is now deposited 
in the Musée du Louvre, and it is verilya 
feast for the eyes to gaze upon the brilliant 
coloring of the glazed tiles, the gorgeous 
decoration of the palace walls, the hand- 
some friezes and enormous capitals, ex- 
hibited there, all speaking so eloquently 
to us of a distant past... . It appears 
that the palace consisted of several sharply 
marked divisions,- each one of which 
served a distinct purpose. Spread over a 
considerable area, it probably presented 
the appearance of a°complex of buildings 
united together, the whole ericircled by 
high walls, which secured it firmly against 
all attacks. There were provisions within 
this enclosure for the entire royal retinue, 
including the harem of the king-and the 
royai guards, aggregating, no doubt, quite 
a little colony. 
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Beginning at the upper left-hand cor- 
ner, we have the general reception rooms 
of the palace, to which M. Dieulafoy 
would wish the Persian term afadana 
—usually rendered ‘‘palace,'’ to be re- 
stricted. Standing;in the midst of the 
royal gardens, these apartments were lav- 
ishly decorated with all the brilliancy and 
luxury which we have learned to associate 
with an Eastern court. It was here that 
the splendid festivals of the kings were 
given, and it was in the spacious ‘‘ throne- 
room’’ unearthed by Dieulafoy that the 
audiences of state were held. To the left 
there was a portal leading to the building 
set apart for the wives and concubines of 
the monarch ; and adjoining the harem 
were the apartments proper of the king, 
admirably chosen with a view of securing 
the greatest possible safety for its occu- 
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distinct part of the royal quarters, Upon 
again g to our plan, we observe 
that there was a most ready access to the 
king from the side of the harem, the two 
being connected by a long corridor, at 
either end of which guards were stationed 
to control the passers in and out. The 
harem appears, moreover, to have been 
further subdivided into smaller divisions ; 
for we read that after the maiden who 
gains the doubtful favor of the king has 
been received by him, she is conducted 
back to the daith han-nashim sheni, ‘‘ sec- 
ond women’s quarter.’ 

Let us read on. Esther is overshow- 
ered with royal favors. A great festival 
is given in her honor ; and, with the true 
instinct of the artist, the author holds up 
the contrast presented by Esther on the 
throne, and her guardian, Mordecai, sit- 
ting at the royal gate.... The sha‘ar, 
which may be the gate of a city or of a 
building, has always played an important 
véle in the Orient In the times of Mor- 
decai, as to this day, it was, among other 
things, a favorite meeting-place, and also 
a general loafing-place, so that Mordecai’s 


tional one, nor must we picture him as 





was accessible only on two sides. One of 
these was well fortified, and from the 
other, connecting with the harem, no great 
danger was apprehended, though, as an 


sitting alone at the gate. 

| In the following chapter, Haman lays 
his deep plot for the destruction of the 
Jews, which throws Mordecai into such 


‘upon the persons of the drama, the author 


a ; does not neglect to give the scene its ar- 
custom of sitting there is not an excep- | re 8 § 
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cheological coloring. The king and Ha- 
man have accepted the second invitation 
of the queen to a banquet, which, as a 
matter of course, takes place in her pri- 
vate apartments, and therefore somewhere 
in the upper right-hand square. Availing 





deep consternation. He appeals for help 





additional precaution, guards were also 


in attendance, to prevent any intruder | 


from forcing his way to the sacred person 
of His Majesty. Within the royal apart- 
ments there was a smaller square, con- 
taining a reception room to which only 
those were admitted who enjoyed the 
privileges of a more ‘intimate intercourse 
with the king,—his ministers and gene- 
rals, his family, the nobility and royal 
visitors or ambassadors who were to be 
specially honored. There were thus three 
main divisions to the palace,—the apa- 
dana, the harem, and the king's apart- 
ments. To these we may add as a fourth, 
though properly belonging to the royal 
chambers, the antechambers lying beyond 
the fortified gate to the left, designated 
in the plan,as the exterior court. With 
these general explanations, let us take up 
the plan of Artaxerxes’s palace in one 
hand, and the Book of Esther in the 
other. ,.. 

It is more than likely that the nobles 
and princes were feasted in the private 
apartments of the king, but the profanum 
vulgus, we are distinctly told, were con- 
gregated in the acer of the garden of the 
royal dithan. The Hebrew Aager is usu- 
ally translated ‘‘ court,’’ and there is no 


objection to this rendering if we will bear | 


in mind that a Aager is not necessarily an 
open space, but may be a quarter enclosed 
on all sides. Still, to avoid ambiguity, it 
is better to render it in our passage by 
“wing ;’’ for it certainly refers to a main 
division of the palace. But we are also 
told the name of this wing. It is the 
bithan,—a word that we must regard as 
an architectural term, and had better 
leave untranslated. Looking at our plan, 
we see exactly where the Jithan with its 
garden must have lain ; for it corresponds, 
evidently, to what we have above called 
the general reception rooms. Let us 
simply note, in passing, the ’interesting 


description of this dithan, which imme- | 
Now that we have parts | 


diately follows. 


of a Susan palace actually before us, we | 


appreciate also the accuracy of this de- 
scription ; for the colors of the decora- 
tions there mentioned—white, saffron, 
and blue—are precisely the ones most 
conspicuous on the tiles and friezes at 
present in the Louvre. 

In the second chapter we are introduced 
to the harem of the king. 
the long preparations which the unfortu- 
nate maidens had to undergo before being 
admitted into the presence of their lord 
and master. For twelve months they re- 
mained under the charge of the “ over- 
seer of the concubines,”’ strictly guarded 
in the daith han-nashim, or ‘* women's 
quarter.*’ 
were conducted from the daith han-nashim 
to the daith ham-melech,—that is, to the 
king's ptivate apartments. This expres- 
sion for the third great division of the palace 
interchanges, apparently, with dazth mal- 
chuthé, ** house of his majesty,’ which 
occurs in the sixteenth verse of this chap- 
ter, though perhaps the latter refers to a 








We learn of | 


At the end of that period, they | 


to Esther, whom he regards as an instru- 
ment commissioned by God to save her 
people. But Esther declares her inability 
| to approach the king ; for any one, ‘‘man 
or woman, who, without being sent for, 
dares come to the king in the inner 
hager,’’ is put to death, unless the king 
extend his golden scepter as a sign of 
grace. This inner wing, or ager, was 
situated in the center of the royal apart- 
ments. At the farthest end stood the 
throne, so placed that the king had a free 
scope of vision along the passage leading 
to the harem. He could see any one ap- 


as he recognized the person, suffer him to 
come nearer or not... . 

Haman's arrival is heralded. Natu- 
rally, he cannot enter the king’s presence 
from the same side by which Esther 
came ; and the author, not overlooking 
this detail, tells us that ‘‘ Haman had 
come into the outer court of the royal 
apartment, which, as the plan shows, was 
situated to the left We now approach 
the climax scene, and shall have occasion 
| to note once again how, even at the mo- 
| ment when our attention is entirely riveted 
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How to Make Nervous People 
| «America has become a land of nervous emo- 


| tionalists, largely owing to our sins against the 
| dietetic health laws of nature. 

*“‘Only outdoor exercise in a cold climate 
would enable vigorous individuals of our species 
| to digest the viands forced upon alimentary 
| organs enfeebled by sedentary occupations,"’ 
writes Dr. Felix Oswald. 

Brain-workers must have different food than 
day laborers, because brain-work uses up parts 
| of the brain and nerve centers, while physical 
| labor uses up other parts of the body. A food 

for brain-workers has been prepared by scientific 

food-makers, and called Grape-Nuts. It is a 
natural food made from selected parts of 
field grains known to contain the natural phos- 


pure, 


nerve centers. This food is skilfully cooked at 
| the factory, and is ready to be served instantly 
either cold with cream, or as a hot breakfast dish 
| with hot milk or cream poured over it. 
first-class grocers sell Grape-Nuts, and the 
| Postum Co., at Battle Creek, Mich., manufac- 


| ture the food. 


proach him from a distance, and, as soon | 


|is unable to endure the presence of the 


herself of the proper moment, she de- 
nounces, in bold terms, the villany of the 
prime minister. Haman trembles like a 
leaf, and the king, furious at the decep- 
tion which has been practiced upon him, 


man in whom he had once confided. 
Where does he go to? ‘And the king 
in his anger left the drinking-bout, and 
passed into the garden of the dithan."’ 
Here is our word again. Look at the 
plan, and you will find that the harem 
directly adjoined the gardens of the pal- 





phate of potash and other elements used by the | 
system in rebuilding and repairing the brain and | 


All | 


| to be taken. 
} 


ace. A few steps brought the king to the 
cooling air, where he might collect his 
| thoughts, and calmly consider the steps 
The subsequent fate of Ha- 
man is well known, but here we must 
break off. 

The concluding chapters contain no 
further references to the palace of Ahasue- 





rus, which the reader will, by this time, 
have seen for himself, tallies, to a sur- 
prising degree, with the plan of the build- 
ing discovered by Dieulafoy. 
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For {8 Months, boginning Jan. 1, 1900, the International Lessons relate to the Life of Our Saviour. ‘The Red 
Letter New Testament, mentioned below, HAS ALL THE WORDS SPOKEN BY OUR LORD PRINTED IN RED. 
ee 
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